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GERMAN METHODS | 
OF BIRD-FEEDING 
| 
' — | 
T was very appropriate at this season of the year for Messrs. 
Witherby and Co. to publish a new edition of the English 
translation of Martin Hiesemann’s little book, ‘“‘ How to 
Attract and Protect Wild Birds.”” As the Duchess of 
Bedford remarks in her brief, but adequate, introduction, 
German thoroughness makes itself very apparent in the methods 
adopted by Baron von Berlepsch, which form the basis of 
the little volume. The appropriateness of the time lies in the 
fact that, if birds are to afford pleasure in the spring by in- 
habiting our gardens and building their nests and rearing their 
young there, it is necessary to take steps during late autumn 
and winter to attract them. Many people do not think of 
putting up nesting-boxes, for example, until they begin to find 
in the newspapers intimations of the first nests of the year. 
In that case the wild birds do not become soon enough accus- 
tomed to the homes provided for them, and the attempt is in 
vain. The better plan is to set up the nesting-boxes now and 
feed the birds in their vicinity. It is remarkable that birds 
nearly all prefer the food to be picked up in the shrubbery, in 
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the woodland, along the hedgerows, in the meadows and by the 
roadside to that provided by man. When fine weather comes 
they leave the well-furnished bird-table and go off to these 
hunting-grounds. Probably the reason lies not so much in 
any inferiority of the tit-bits served to them as in the yearning 
for variety in their food. They like to pick a little here and a 
little there, and so make a meal consist, as it were, of many 
dishes. But the arrangements in an English garden are, as 
a rule, simple compared with those in Germany, and we do not 
work on such a large scale as Baron von Berlepsch. His home 
park covers twelve or thirteen acres, and in one year (1906) 
there bred in it no fewer than two hundred pairs of linnets 
and a hundred pairs of greenfinches, to say nothing of a long 
miscellaneous list, which shows, by the by, that the balance 
of Nature is not the same in Germany as it is in England. There 
were but five song-thrushes and five blackbirds compared to 
this great army of linnets and greenfinches, which would seem 
to show that sentiment does not prevent the thinning down of 
these destroyers of fruit. It would have been of very great 
interest if the Duchess of Bedford had shown in her introduc- 
tion why in this park there were only a few pairs of chaffinches, 
hawfinches, vellow-hammers, hedge-sparrows, wrens and other 
birds that nest so freely in our own gardens and orchards. In 
the woods there are two thousand nesting-boxes, and of these 
ninety per cent. are inhabited by five species of tits, green wood- 
pecker, grey woodpecker, spotted woodpecker, nuthatches, 
tree-creepers, pied flycatchers, redstarts and starlings. In 
this country the danger would be that the starling would take 
possession of the vast majority. 

Recently the station tor bird protection at Seebach has 
entered on an entirely new phase. It had long outgrown its 
local position, and the great practical interest taken in the 
protection of birds proved embarrassing to the owner. We 
all of us know something about the amateur bird-lover and 
the various kinds of assistance he is ever asking for. In 
Germany the problem was solved by the Royal Prussian Govern- 
ment taking up the station. On April Ist, 1909, Friedrich 
Schwabe, the ornithologist, was appointed to represent and 
assist Baron von Berlepsch, and the work has been very con- 
siderably widened. Since 1908 lectures and other instruction 
has been given on bird protection. Very high importance is 
placed on the provision of adequate nesting sites. There is a 
special nesting-box in use on the station, and careful directions 
are given about using it. But there are other methods not so 
well known in this country. Thus, birds in the open are pro- 
vided for by planting shrubs suitable for their protection. 
Whitethorn, common beech, dog rose, wild gooseberry and 
privet are examples of the shrubs used. But the key of the 
situation is found in the shelter woods. Careful directions fot 
planting are given. The tree used is the whitethorn, but 
“the twelfth plant must always be a beech or a hornbeam.” 
The plantation is surrounded by a hedge of dog roses. 

Some of the precautions taken at Seebach show a curiously 
minute study of Nature. Thus, the autumnal leaves are left 
where they fall. First, because birds find their food unde 
them, and, secondly, because their rustling signalises the approach 
of an enemy. Hedges are not cut in the breeding season, but 
only in spring and autumn. Stacks of faggots and wood are 
left standing, and a well-cared-for hedge is always preferred 
to a wooden or iron fence. The birds are freely fed in winter, 
and among the devices for doing so the most ingenious are 
perhaps the food-tree, the food-stick, the food-house, the food- 


bell and the food-manger. Thus a most ingenious and elaborate 


system has been devised which has proved itself highly successful. 


Probably there are not a vast number of people in this country 


who could devote so much time and attention to a hobby ol 
this kind ; but all of us can do something for the birds. There 
are boxes to be purchased. The methods of feeding birds are 
fairly well known, and we are glad to think that there are few 
lawns now which in winter are not supplied with apparatus 
and food for the various feathered visitors—the robins and 
wrens, the blackbirds and thrushes, the tits and linnets and 
finches which inhabit an English garden. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


( UR portrait illustration is of Lady Evelyn Jones, whose 

marriage took place last Saturday to Mr. Lawrence 
Jones, the son of Sir Lawrence and Lady Jones. Lady Evelyn 
Jones is the daughter of Earl and Countess Grey. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Bditor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence al once to him 
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O-DAY we are able to present our correspon- 
dent ‘“ Piscator’’ with some curiously ‘ mixed 
feeding "’ in the way of advice. It will be remem- 
bered that his, problem was to‘ choose between the 
trout and the heron. He has acquired a trout stream, 

but there is a herony in the district, and his neighbours warn 
him that the birds will take the fish. In the first place, he wants 
to know if this be true, and then arises the further problem, 
ought not this beautiful bird to be preserved even if it does devout 
a certain amount of trout? Many who speak with authority 
have replied to this question. Lord Glenconner, who is a keen 
fisherman and the owner of many trout streams, admits that 
the heron is guilty, but advises that the stately and beautiful 
bird should be spared. This is the tone which is taken up by 
several correspondents and which “ Piscator”’ will probably 
act upon. Where a water is preserved for sport and pleasure 
it would be a pity to take away any good element, and the heron, 
at any rate, has special claims to the sportsman’s sympathy. 


The indictment brought against him is sometimes couched 
in amusing and sometimes in indignant terms. Lord Denbigh, 
who has done so much to promote the stocking of rivers, 
regards him purely as an enemy, and says you can only preserve 
the heron at the expense of trout. Mr. Burn-Murdoch, with 
sardonic humour, suggests that the heron should be preserved 
in a glass case. Mr. Gilbey, who writes evidently from careful 
observation, does not indeed recommend the destruction of 
herons, but points out that they destroy trout when the latter 
are almost inert and helpless on the spawning-beds. Thus the 
testimony is very conflicting, but we hope next week to shed 
on it a ray of light. Dr. Francis Ward, whose experiments 
in photography under water are world-famous, has been con- 
ducting most interesting experiments on the heron, and we 
have made arrangements to publish the result in next week’s 
number, with illustrations that will, we imagine, both delight 
and surprise the lover of Nature. 


We are glad to be able to publish Dr. Francis Ward's 
contribution to the library of sport and natural history in our 
Christmas Number, and in a Christmas Number, if we may be 
permitted to say so with all due modesty, which will probably 
be considered an advance on any double number which we 
have previously published. There is no need to disclose its 
contents at the present moment, and, moreover, a list of articles 
would give a very inadequate idea of their beauty and range ; 
but one feature deserves special mention. This is the Archi- 
tectural Competition which was announced in the autumn. 
It has been most successful. No fewer than six hundred and 
forty designs were submitted, and the task of the judges who had 
to award the prizes was no enviable one. Not only was much 
labour involved, but so many of the designs touched the high 
water mark that it was a difficult and arduous task to decide 
between them. However, the work has been accomplished, and 
the results will be published in next week’s number, that for 
December 7th, wherein, too, we propose to show the plans 
that have been judged the best. The result is instructive 
from a standpoint wider than ,that of the journal. It shows 
that in the popular mind ,there is a groping after some better 
stvle of house than the generations immediately preceding 
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this were content with, and it also proves that there are many 
intelligent and able architects who are endeavouring to supply 
this praiseworthy want on the part of the public. 


Only a few days ago, when reviewing Mr. Monypenny’s 
Life of Disraeli, we pointed out with regret that illness had caused 
the delay in the appearance of the second volume. We did not 
imagine that it was of so serious a character. Mr. Monypenny 
died in a nursing home in the New Forest on Sunday last, to 
the very great regret of those who knew him. Without doing 
anything astonishingly brilliant, he had won a great reputation 
within his own circle as an all-round journalist. Born in 1866, 
he practically commenced his career after leaving Oxford 
in 1888. Even then his health was not very robust, and pro 
bably was not improved by his strenuous exertions on the Press. 
Mr. Monypenny was a warning example of a fine literary gift 
sacrificed on the altar of journalism. His “ Life ’’ showed a 
real gift for expression and an obvious wish to be just and fair, 
but it was written too much from books and letters. It lacked 
the background of a thorough knowledge of the England in 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s strange career was enacted. 


_ Mr. Monypenny leaves his task unfinished. He had planned 
four volumes, and two have been published. It is stated that 
his notes are practically completed for the next volume ; but 
we are afraid it will be found difficult to get it written as it should 
be written. For, indeed, the task set him was a most difficult 
one. Lord Beaconsfield’s career has always exerted a strange 
fascination for writers, and the result is that all his doings, 
all his clever sayings, all the anecdotes told by him and about 
him, have been exploited and rendered stale. Many biographies 
have already appeared, and it is difficult to see how a writet 
could impart freshness to the story. The ideal man for the 
work would be one who is at once a student, a politician and 
a man of the world, caring less for the Parliamentary records 
of the time than the energies, aspirations and ideals which were 
steadily gaining ground in Great Britain. A journalist who 
has to write easily and often on slight information loses the 
fine gloss of his talent. The very practice of reeling off his 
daily column or more weakens his power to analyse the caus 

and seek out the hidden springs of action. 


THE ARTIFICER. 
About his name, that seemed so commonplace, 
Are carven symbols none may read but he ; 
Upon his limbs has fallen some strange grace, 
His feet are shod in mystery. 


Athwart the pleasant shallows of his eyes 

The highway of his mind, a veil is thrown 

Woven of pity, darkened with surmise, 
Fresh from the looms of the Unknown 


© great Artificer, but yesterday 
No god was this, no king, no aureoled head ! 
Your icy hands touch only common clay 
But he was young, and he is dead. 
V. H. FrRIEDLAENDER. 


A correspondent has written to us in regard to Dr. Ritchie’s 
most curious article on the old-fashioned agricultural imple- 
ments in Scotland in last week’s issue. Dr. Ritchie recalled 
the time when in parts of Scotland cattle were so very weak 
in spring from want of food that they had to be literally lifted 
out to the fields, and the implements with which his article was 
illustrated represented the various devices for preparing whin 
or gorse for fodder. Our correspondent directs attention to 
a coincidence we had not noticed, namely, that in the current 
number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture there is an 
article on gorse, furze or whins as a forage crop. The writer 
does not treat it in an antiquarian spirit, but from the point 
of view of a practical farmer. He tells us that gorse is still 
cultivated in some parts of the United Kingdom, notably in 
Wales and Ireland, and also in France, particularly in Brittany 
It is cut every two years, and the cutting begins, as a rule, in 


November, and continues through the winte1 Ihe fodder 
is regarded as much more palatable and digestible than its 
appearance would suggest. A French authority estimatés that 


two hundred and fifty pounds of fresh gorse are equal to about 
one hundred pounds of hay. He says the quantity fed varies 
very much; from twenty pounds to forty pounds per day is 
about the average limit for horses or cattle. At a moment of 
stress, therefore, this is a resource to fall back upon, but no 
good farmer would sow whins on any but a poor soil. On 
ordinary soils he would prefer to cultivate equally productive 
and more convenient crops. 
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There are two signs that annually point to the approach 
of Christmas. One is found in the bookstalls, which now become 
gay with the bright-hued backs of the Christmas Numbers. 
The other is in the preparations for holding the Smithfield Show. 
Perhaps the cynic might observe that the exhibition of fat cattle 
is peculiarly appropriate to a festival which, in spite of all 
the changes that take place, is still largely devoted to good 


eating. However that may be, it is géod to note that the show 
has everv prospect of being one of the best. Over {£4,400 
will be awarded as prize-money. The entries considerably 


exceed those of last vear, and after Norwich we are warranted 
in assuming that the animals will be well up to the high standard 
of previous shows. The great object of those who fatten 
livestock is to win the King’s Challenge Cup for the best beast 
in the show bred by the owner. This has to be won two years 
in succession before it becomes the exhibitor’s absolute property. 
In the battle of breeds the Aberdeen-Angus has hitherto pre- 
vailed over shorthorns and Devons. It will be interesting 
to see what this year calls forth. The Earl of Rosebery is 
President, and we hope an occasion will be found for extracting 
a speech from the most versatile of our statesmen. We could 
imagine him in a happy vein saying about Christmas things 
very delichtful to hear and to read. 


It was not very easy to think that the numbers of the 
wood-pigeons in certain parts of England could possibly be larger 
this year than in some previous winters, yet certainly it is the 
case. Looking out on some of the beech woodland in Dorset- 
shire and Wiltshire you may see the whole of the trees grev 
with the birds. It does not necessarily follow from this that 
there are actually more than ever of the pigeons in the island 
generally, but the circumstances of the season happen to be 
concentrating them on the beeches. Further west, and in the 
vale country of the counties we have named, there are nothing 
like the numbers of the pigeons that visited them last vear. 
The explanation is quite obvious ; those others are not districts 
in which the beech grows very extensively, but oaks abound, 
and the wood-pigeons commonly resort to them for the sake of 
the acorns. This year there is hardly such a fruit to be found 
as an acorn, but the beech-mast crop is heavier than has been 
known in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The natural 
consequence is that all the pigeons in the country are collected 
in the beech woods, and in such multitudes that they have to 
be seen to be believed. 


We are entirely in favour of Lord Curzon’s proposal to admit 
women to the Fellowship of the Royal Geographical Society 
They have proved their fitness very notably in recent years, 
during which the number of women travellers has very greatly 
increased. They have shown the courage, perseverance and 
resourcefulness which have always entitled the great traveller 
to the respect of his fellow-men. It would be easy to quote 
a few examples, as, for instance, that of Miss Macleod, who, 
after the death of her affianced husband, Boyd Alexander, 
made the noble resolution to follow in his footsteps. His 
brother tells us how Boyd found a kindred spirit in her, but no 
one dreamt at the time that in “ this gentle home-loving girl 
was the heroic, dauntless traveller who was to face all the 
mystery and peril of his own fatal journey to learn the true 
circumstances of his death and to pay her last tribute at his 
grave.” This is but one of many examples of woman’s 
fitness for admission to the Fellowship of the Royal Geographical 
society. 


At the Authors’ Club on Monday night Sir Herbert Maxwell 
gave a delightful address on gardens and books. It is quite 
true, when you come to think of it, that, although the technical 
aspect of gardening has been the subject of many volumes, we 
might almost say many libraries, there are very few examples 
of real literature wholly devoted to a garden. It is equally 
true, however, that there are many passages in many books 
by writers of genius which show an ardent love of a garden 
and an intimate acquaintance with it. Bacon is the instance 
that rises most naturally to the mind, and his noble praise of 
a garden is an imperishable part of literature. Chaucer has many 
references that speak of the hours he must have spent within 
his “ walléd’’ garden. Shakespeare must have loved flowers, 
and most certainly so did Herrick, whose finest poem is perhaps 
his “ Fair daffodils, we weep to see you haste away so soon.” 
George Herbert, too, attained to the high-water mark of his art 
in a poem to a particular flower—the rose. If we come down 
to later days, Sir Walter Scott loved both gardens and gardeners, 
of the latter of whom Andrew Fairservice is an immortal type. 
Among very recent novelists, probably Mr. Blackmore was the 
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most ardent follower of Adam’s profession. He always said 
that he lost on his garden exactly as much as he annually 
gained in profits from ‘‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 


Not at all encouraging is the newly issued Report of the 
Department of Agriculture on the sea fisheries of Ireland. 
It appears to show that the industry is a declining one. 
There are fewer vessels engaged in it, fewer men on the vessels 
and fewer fish caught. The fact seems to be that in these days 
steam or motor power is absolutely necessary to make fishing 
a profitable calling, and the Board has tentatively begun a 
system of loans. During the vear ending March 31st, 1912, 
two loans were made, one of £1,600, another of £1,250, for the 
purpose of enabling the selected crews to acquire steam drifters. 
During the same year twenty-nine loans were made, amounting 
in the aggregate to a little over £7,000, for the purpose ot 
building and equipping new motor drift-boats and the installa 
tion of motor power in existing fishing-boats. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed yet to enable us to judge of the effects ; but 
on the first blush the policy seems the right one to pursue 
We have referred only to the sea fishing. The salmon and 
trout fisheries in I91I were more productive than in the pre 
ceding year and better than they have been during the past 
eight years. It would seem that more than a third of the salmon 
received at Billingsgate came from Ireland. 

EVENING AT VICTORIA STATION. 
Victoria Station is not at all hours 
Drowned in hustle : 
There are times when you can hear a pin tinkle, 
A dress rustle. 


Porters lounging with hefty trucks beladen 
Await the train ; 
The lull recalls a song that quavers, ‘‘ Let me 


De-ream again.”’ 


I wouldn’t be a porter at Victoria, 
For I detest 


Luggage—but very often I resort there for 





A sense of rest. 


To watch the evening shadows creeping slowly 
*"Neath the glass ceiling, 

Provided that you haven’t lost your traps, 
Is most appealing. 


With regard to the interesting discovery of the old wooden 
ship which has been excavated out of the mud of the Thames 
near Woolwich, the suggestion has been made that it dates from 
the time of Charles I., in which reign there is a local tradition 
that a ship was sunk near this spot. But is it not rather likely 
that it ought more rightly to be associated with the second 
Charles and with a page in our history which we do not recall 
very willingly, when the Dutch, as Mr. Pepys records, sailed up 
and broke through the chain which had been thrown, for defensive 
purposes, across the river at Chatham? And then, he says, 
‘“ At night came home Sir W. Batten and W. Pen, who can only 
tell me that they have placed guns at Woolwich and Deptford 
and sunk some ships below Woolwich and Blackwall, and are 
in hopes that they will stop the enemy’s coming up. But 
strange our confusion! that among them that are sunk they 
have gone and sunk without consideration ‘ The Franclin,’ 
one of the King’s ships with stores to a considerable value. 
They speak also of another ship loaded to the value of {80,000 
sunk with the goods in her.” A day or two later, having visited 
Woolwich personally, he records, “ It is a sad sight to see so 
many good ships there sunk in the River, while we wouid be 
thought masters of the sea.” Is it not likely to be one of those 
that the recent excavations are discovering ? 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s individuality was shown in so striking 
a manner in the choice of his books that the announcement 
of their dispersal on December 5th cannot be read without a 
feeling of melancholy. Many of them contain marginal and 
other manuscript notes which must add greatly to their value. 
In the numerous books on folklore and comparative religion, 
on Jeanne d’Arc and her times, and in the critical editions of 
the Greek and Latin classics, the Andrew Lang we knew still 
seems to be the presiding genius. Among the volumes that 
speak of his idiosyncrasies are a fine copy of the first French 
translation of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 1685, and a 
precious copy of Montaigne’s “ Essais”’ printed at Lyons 
In 1595, with the autograph signature of Drummond ot 
Hawthornden on the title, and copies of Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘“‘ Marmion” and “ Rokeby,” 
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presented by the author to Mrs. Laidlaw. If this library could 
be bought intact and presented to some national institution, 
what a splendid monument it would be to the memory of him 
who collected it. 


It is tolerably certain that within the last hundred and fifty 
years a very considerable change must have passed over the face 
of the country in the South and on the East Coast of Scotland. 
[his is an inference which must inevitably be drawn from 
Dr. Johnson’s account of that district, even after all allowance 
made for the prejudice against everything Scottish which was 
always evinced by him who has owed to a Scot at least nine- 
tenths of his fame. It was while staying at Slanes Castle, 
Lord Errol’s place in Aberdeenshire, that he wrote, “ I had now 
travelled two hundred miles in Scotland, and seen only one 
tree not younger than myself.” Of course, Bozzy, the Scot 
who made his fame, expostulated with him: “I assured him 
he was mistaken, and suggested that the proper punishment 
would be that he should receive a stripe at every tree above a 
yundred years old, that was found within that space ”’ (that is, 
between Edinburgh and the English border). ‘“‘ He laughed, 
ind said ‘1 believe I might submit to it for a bawbee.’”’ But 
there is other evidence that old trees were not numerous. 
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Ihe treelessness, at that time, of the country south of 
Edinburgh is confirmed by Goldsmith, writing at somewhat 
the same date ; and whatever we may have to say now of the 
Kast Coast, where the trees are perhaps rather checked by the 
wind off the North Sea, we cannot deny to the country just 
north of the Border some splendid woodland. And, curiously 
enough, Scotland owes therein more a debt than she is at all 
likely to realise to the dreadful Doctor. We have the high 
authority of the greatest of all Scots, Sir Walter, for this, seeing 
that Croker is able to quote him as writing: “ The love of 
planting, which has become almost a passion, is much to be 
ascribed to Johnson’s sarcasms.”” They were rough medicine, 
but they seem to have done the patient good. In the samc note 
that contains this quotation from Sir Walter, Croker also gives 
the following by Lord Jeffrey, writing at Watford in 1833: 
“ What a country this old England is. In a circle of twenty 
miles from this spot (leaving out London and its suburbs) there 
is more old timber than in all Scotland.”’ Note that he writes 
“old” timber. The “ passionate planting” of Sir Walter 
Scott (himself, later, to fall a severe victim to that 
same passion) had not yet borne its full foliage in those 
fine woodlands which we may now see spread out south 
of “ Auld Reekie.”’ 


MODERN FIGURE-SK ATING. 


IGURE-SKATING as we know it to-day is a pastime, 
or art, as its advocates would have it, which is unique ; 
the conditions which govern it are unlike those which 
obtain in other sports; in the making or scoring of 
other games form or style is not recognised as a 

separate or distinct factor. The judges in a skating competition 





1. Ullyet. INSIDE FORWARD SPIRAL. Copyright 


award their marks not only for the compulsory figures 
themselves, but also for the manner of their performance ; 
the following points are recognised: Correct tracing on the 
ice ; carriage and movement ; size of the figure and approxi- 
mate accuracy in covering the tracings in the triple repetition : 


each figure is skated three times on each foot. In free 
skating we find form marked equally with the contents of the 
programme. 


The broad rules of form as set forth by the International 
Skating Union, and these are binding in all International 
competitions, are—carriage upright, but not stiff ; the body not 


bent at the waist; the head upright ; the knee and toe of the 
free foot turned outwards as far as possible, the toe always 
pointing downwards, the knee bent, the free leg to swing freely, 
the arms to hang easily, all violent and stiff movements to be 
avoided. Such are briefly the rules governing form ; in practice 
they may be slightly modified by individual or national chara: 
teristics. 

We in England have only during the last decade been able 
to take part in International events ; before that time the rules 
of form were but little known here, and the opportunities for 
practice before the introduction of artificial ice-rinks were so 
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few and far between that English competitors were unknown 
at International meetings The difficulty of figure-skating 
is such that few in any country attain to proficiency 
in it. Of all the ardent devotees who practise so assiduously 
at Prince’s Skating Rink in London and at the rinks in Man 
chester, Glasgow, Edinburgh and elsewhere, there are but 
one or two women who would have had the slightest chance 
of being placed in an International individual championship ; 
indeed, there are very few who ever progress beyond the 
elementary school figures 

To the uninitiated spectator who watches the skating 
at our rinks it all seems wonderful——the waltzing particularly 
so—but the fact is that very few indeed of the skaters of eithe 
sex who excite the admiration and astonishment of the novice 
could skate a change of edge or a back inside three correctly 
which is as if one should say of a rifle-shot that he never scored 
more than an outer, or of a sculler that his knowledge was 
bounded by the terms of Mr. Charles Larkyn’s advice to M1 
Verdant Green 
with a jerk.’ 


to put in your oar deep and to bring it out 


Abroad it is otherwise; in Sweden, Austria, Germany 
Russia, et 
skating has 
long been 
prac tised a 
an Interna 
tional sport 
and there 
have been 
succession ol 
distinguished 
exponent 
who served 
is models for 
Su C ¢ eedins 
rvenerations ol 
their fol 
lowers. In 
Sweden Catini 
and Hult were 
the mentors 
of Grenander, 
and he in his 
turn inspired 
the skating of 
Salchow, who 
surpassed all 
his predeces 
sors, and, on 
his retire- 
ment after 
having won 
the world’s 





SKATING ON THE SERPENTINE, 1781 


ifter J. C. Ibbetson, by permission of Moreland Agnew, Esq 
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championship no less than ten times, leaves a promising schoo] 
of young skaters to profit by his example and precept. 

In Austria Diamantidi and Engelmann were the fore- 
runners of Hiigel and Bohatsch: Hiigel at his best the most 
brilliant and versatile performer that we have ever seen 
marvellously quick in his footwork, light as a feather or a dry 
leaf impelled by the winds of autumn, his skating was a delight 
alike to the novice and the expert. 

Figure-skating is largely a matter of temperament ; some 
are at their best in the somewhat tediously mathematical 
exactness of the compulsory figures, others in the more attractiv: 





1. Ul THE CIRCLE. Copy: 


and varied programme of a free-skating exhibition, where the 
individuality of the performer has full play; the genius excels 
in both. The 
rapid growth 
of Swiss 
winter resorts 
is largely 
attribut ab |< 
to skating. A 
few years ago 
a little sedate 
and exclusive 
exercise in the 
so-called 
English styl 
was all that 
was to be seen 
on the rinks 
at Davos, St 
Moritz an 
Grindelwald 

now a host ol 
rivals ha 

arisen, and at 
Wengen 

Miirren 

Engelberg 
Montana 

Chamonix an 
many others 
the Inter 

national styl 
is practisec 
by crowds 0 








— 
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enthusiasts. The provision of a band is another innovation ; 
all these places now provide music for theit patrons, and 
professional instructors reap a rich harvest. It is said, 
indeed, that the pupils of one well-known professor of 
the art book their lessons in advance during the summer 
months. 

In the days when those legendary conditions known as 
old-fashioned winters obtained, the frozen surface of the 
Serpentine was the resort of the rank and fashion of the 
metropolis. The query addressed by James Smith, who was 
with his brother Horace the joint author of that delightful 


IN REGENT’S PARK, rgt2. 


piece of fun, “ Rejected Addresses,”’ to a fair friend indicates 
the nature of the gatherings : 


Say, who were the leaders, the gaze of the million 
Whe spanned the wide channel] in iron-bound heel ? 
What light unapproachables swam a cotillion 

(In this Anno Domini, dubbed a quadrille) ? 

What Jersey, looked after by mothers and daughtet 
What Bligh, what Argyle, the élete of the set, 

Like Pope’s young Camilla, fled over the waters 
What Caulfield spun round in a brisk pirouette ? 


And one reads in a contemporary newspaper that on the Serpen- 
tine: ‘‘ Three gentlemen skated a minuet and the Hays; 
groups of eight or more gentlemen skated country dances, 
and a lady and two officers performed a Scotch reel with a 
precision scarcely conceivable.” 
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“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” it would probably 
tax the resources of some of our latter-day exponents to repro 
duce such feats. The time is approaching when we must look 
up our skates and skating boots in preparation for the delights 
of a winter holiday in Switzerland. The wise man is he who 
assures himself of the sharpness of the former and the stability 
of the latter before leaving; it is only at Davos that such a 
genius at skate-grinding as Herr Meng can be found whose 
advertisement sets forth that by him “ skates can be hallow 
graund according to indiscations of first artistic and quick 
runner,’ a quaintly literal translation of the vernacular. 
To all we wish, in the terms ol 
the German = skater’s salutation, 
“ Glat Eis.” EDGAR SYERS. 


LAW AND THE 
LAND. 


UDGING from the correspondence that 
has been appearing in several country 
newspapers during the last few 
weeks, there is a revival of interest 
in the old controversy over what 
can be done with people who 

trespass in search of mushrooms And vet the 
position is a fairly simple one, and any doubt 
that may exist probably arises from a confusion 
of ideas between the civil and magisterial 
remedies Except under circumstances 

exceptional that they will not occur once in a 
thousand cases, ro one has a right to trespass 
upon another person’s land, or to gather 
mushrooms or other things growing thereon 
and a civil action will lie against the trespasser 
In most cases, however, the trespasser i 
hardly worth powder and shot, and so the 
landowner or occupier has to fall back upon 
his remedy of summoning the trespasser t 
appear before the justices. The offence charged 


may be either stealing mushrooms or doin 


wilful damage As regards the first, it wil 
only be applicable when the mushrooms are 
cultivated, for it is not an offence to gather 


mushrooms growing spontaneously and un 
cultivated in a field, so long as no damage b 
done to the grass or the fences Phe provision 
of the Larceny Act with respect to the takin 
of roots or plants growing in open land onl 
cover cultivated growths ; and though perhap 
1 conviction might be obtained in a cas« 
where the occ upicr had done something to con 


tribute to the growth, e.g., laid down manure 


or salt to stimulate the growth, the general 
rule may be said to be that it is not an 
offence to gather mushrooms, watercress, wild 


flowers, blackberries and plants growing in an 
open field For malicious or wilful damage 
however, the trespasser may be made liabk 
and once it is proved that a person has gon 
where he knew he had no right to go, and ha 
done some actual damage to the land, a 
distinct from the taking of the wild growth 


even though the damage is trifling, as by breal 
ing the fence or trampling the grass or crops, i 
conviction for malicious damage may lk 


justified, and will entail a punishment of fine or 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the justices 


Under the Highway Act, 1835, it i unt 
offence for the driver of any vehicle or animal 
not to keep to the near side of the road, if hi 
omission interrupts the free passage of other 
on the highway The object of the provision 
is to allow such free passage to others, and it 
there is in fact room for others to pass without 
inconvenience or delay, the mere fact of a 
driver being on the wrong side of the road will 
not necessarily lead to a conviction. In a recent case, a waggon was bein 
driven along the road, when a motor-car approached from behind, and the 
waggoner, instead of turning to his near side, so as to make room for the car to 
pass on his off side, drew further to his right, and signalled to the motor-car to 
pass him on his left or near side, which the car did. It was held by the 
Divisional Court, that as no inconvenience or delay had been caused by the 
driver’s action, the driver had not been guilty of an offence 


It is now tairly well known that the Finance Act exempts from liability 
to Death Duties property such as pictures, works of art, and the 
like of national, scientific, artistic, or historic interest, which is settled 
in such a way that it is to be enjoyed in kind by a person or succession of persons 
who have not power to dispose of such property. As soon, however, as the pro 
perty comes into the possession of a person who is competent to dispose of it 
then it will be liable to Estate Duty Lord Swaythling bequeathed as 
heirlooms to devolve with his freehold settled estates a number of very valuabl 
pictures and other works of art, which were duly certified by the Treasury 
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to be of national or artistic interest. The will also provided that any person 
for the time being entitled to enjoy the heirlooms after the expiration of five 
vears from the death of Lady Swaythling might sell all or any of them. The 
questions arose whether any Estate Duty was now payable in respect of these 
heirlooms. It was decided by one of the Chancery judges that no money in 


SOME FAULTS OF THE 


T is, of course, an easily demonstrable fact that during 
the last hundred and forty years the foxhound has been 
wonderfully improved in shape and the pace at which 
it travels. It is worth while considering, however, 
whether in attaining these desiderata some of the ancient 

and most excellent attributes of the English hunting hound 
have not been lost. For the last sixty years or more many 
good judges have been of opinion that, in breeding so much for 
speed, the foxhound has lost perceptibly in scenting power, 
perseverance and voice. Foxhounds of the present day are 
certainly not so persevering as they used to be, especially 
in the more fashionable countries, where they are compelled 
to go the pace in order to escape the huge fields of horsemen 
pressing hotly behind them. Even in 1780 Hugo Meynell 
was considerably troubled by this undesirable state of things. 
From the days of Meynell the old-fashioned style of hunting has 
more and more declined ; the majority of the field take little 
interest in hounds and hound-work, but are concerned far more 
with the allurements of fast galloping and plenty of fencing. 
They go out, in fact, not to hunt, but to ride. And Dick 
Christian once said, ‘“ You must lift and lose no time if you want 
runs in Leicestershire with those big fields!”’ In the ‘ Ode to 
Assheton-Smith,” written in 1813, occur the following lines, 
which are eloquent of the spirit of the chase under his régime : 

To take a lesson from his book, 

And at his system fairly look, 

Would Quorndon’s hero only deign, 

He would not hunt his fox in vain 

But no, with him it’s all the pace : 

The hounds will look him in the face 

And seem to say, “ Our noble master, 

You would not have us go much faster; 

For we, on flying so intent, 

A mile behind have left the scent!” 
In such circumstances and under such pressure huntsmen 
were compelled to resort to tactics very different from those 
which had sufficed their predecessors. Instead of letting hounds 
spread and puzzle out the line for themselves at a check, it 
became far too often the practice to lift hounds and carry them 
forward at a rapid pace to some point where they judged the 
fox had passed, or to a holloa. In this way hounds began gradu- 
ally to lose something of their old self-reliance and to trust too 
much to their huntsman in times of difficulty and to let their 
heads up far too often. It cannot, I think, be doubted that 
fashionable foxhounds use their noses less, and are less keen 
and self-reliant than they used to be. Given a good scent they 
will run at an extraordinary pace and hold the line bravely 
enough ; but on poor scenting days they are seen to less advan- 
tage than many of the packs in unfashionable countries. 

Mr. T. F. Dale, a very well-known writer on hunting, 
who has closely ob- 
served sport in all 
kinds of countries, 
fashionable and un- 
fashionable, in an 
article on the Cotley 
Harriers, a famous 
pack of West Coun- 
try harriers which 
hunt both hare and 
fox, made three 
years since some very 
appropriate remarks 
on this head. He 
says, “The modern 
foxhound with his 
dash and drive is 
best suited for an 
open country and 
requires more hand- 
ling by the huntsman 
and a better scent 
than the older style 
of hound. I am sure 
that sport depends 
far more on the skill 
of the huntsman than 
it used to do, and 
that the reason 
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respect of such Estate Duty would be payable out of the testator’s general 
estate, and that no part of his estate ought to be set aside or retained to 
provide for any future duty It would seem, therefore, that when the heirlooms 
are sold or disposed of, the person doing so must provide the money for the 
payment of any duty that may be claimed. 


MODERN FOXHOUND.—II. 


why there were more old-fashioned, 7.e., long, continuous runs 
in old days than there are now was due to the fact that the 
older hound, being lower scented, held on to the fox’s line 
longer than a modern foxhound would be able to do. — 
It is this gift of sticking to the fox that makes the Cotley Harriers 
a killing pack, a pack that show sport where a pack of foxhounds 
might be hardly able to hunt or kill a fox at all.” 

These remarks are absolutely to the point, and confirm 
me in the opinion I have long formed that, owing very much 
to regrettable modern hunting developments, the nose of the 
English foxhound is not what it used to be. I have watched 
hounds closely for many years in various parts of England, 
and I am firmly of opinion that foxhounds are slowly yet per- 
ceptibly losing ground in scenting power, keenness, persever- 
ance and self-reliance—mainly, I think, from the fact that 
they are compelled to hurry so much and to depend more upon 
their huntsman than they formerly did. Some of my readers 
may laugh at my quoting a pack of West Couniry harriers 
as fox-catchers, and suggest that they would be no good if put 
into the field with the modern foxhound. My answer is 
forthcoming in an account of a run given in the same 
article by Mr. Dale. On April 6th, 1I900, the Cotley 
Harriers found and ran a fox very fast for six or seven miles. 
“ Never for a moment did hounds hesitate or hover. Presently, 
in Staple Plantations, they clashed with the Taunton Vale 
Foxhounds ; some of that pack joined with the Cotley Harriers 
in the chase. ‘It was,’ says an eye-witness, ‘a pretty sight 
to see the light-coloured harriers and the dark-hued foxhounds 
working together. It must also be noted that the harriers 
had run some six or seven miles at best pace, yet were able to 
hold their own with the foxhounds. The two huntsmen, Mr. 
Edward Eames and Mr. R. Doddington, helped each other, 
and the combined packs ran into their fox.” I mention this 
anecdote for the reason that so many modern breeders seem 
to be possessed with the idea that no other type of hound 
except the high-bred foxhound is capable of catching a fox, 
or, indeed, is worth considering at all. This is quite a mistaken 
notion. If you took a pack of modern hounds into the Lake 
Country and placed them alongside the old-fashioned, low- 
scenting, self-reliant Fell foxhounds, I believe the latter would 
have far the best of it, and that the more fashionably-bred 
hounds would make but a poor show in those regions. 

Scenting in the big pasture-lands of the fashionable countries 
has, of course, been somewhat affected by the immense amount 
of draining during the last hundred years. I am old enough to 
remember as a boy that tile-draining was still very largely 
prevalent in Warwickshire and Northamptonshire so late as 
the seventies of last century. It had been proceeding many 
years before that time. Will Danby, a famous whip to the 
Holderness in the 
early part of the last 
century, once re- 
marked : “‘ This drain- 
ing is just the ruin of 
scent. I wish they’d 
be done with it ; when 
I was a boy we 
could hurt from 
morning till night.” 
But draining is not 
accountable entirely, 
or anything like en- 
tirely, for the loss 
of scenting power in 
the modern fox- 
hound. In the 
eighteenth century 
throaty hounds were 
exceedingly common 
and were found in 
the majority of the 
packs then hunting. 
Now, a throaty 
hound, as all men 
knew then, means 
a good-scenting 
hound. But fashion 


WISEMAN: A MODEL FOXHOUND has dictated’ that 
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throatiness is a disfigurement to the modern foxhound, and 
must disappear. It has disappeared, and with it a considerable 
proportion of the low-scenting attributes which formerly 
distinguished the old-fashioned hound. You may still see 
plenty of throaty hounds in old-fashioned packs of harriers 
all distinguished for their staunchness, keenness and scenting 
powers—but never iu a pack of modern foxhounds. There 
such a thing is, of course, taboo. Masters, huntsmen and 
judges will have hounds with clean necks, and the throaty 
hound has vanished. Tom Smith, in his “ Diary of a Hunts- 
man, written some seventy years ago, noted and regretted 
this fact, although admitting that hounds were in his time 
nearer perfection in point of beauty in consequence. But, 
after all, mere beauty is not the essential thing, if you sacrifice, 
as we have undoubtedly done, some of the hound’s finest hunt- 
ing qualities in its attainment. “ This rage for pace and shape,” 
says Tom Smith, “in some measure accounts for the great 
deficiency of nose in comparison with what it was formerly,” 
and with that I suppose we must leave it. It is to be noted 
further that in breeding out throatiness we have lost also 
considerably in voice and hound music. 

We come now to the question of muteness. It is generally 
conceded that mute hounds, and even mute packs, are far 





OLD ENGLISH (WEST COUNTRY) HOUND: FORESTER 
(COTLEY HARRIERS). 


more prevalent than they used to be. Mr. Otho Paget, in his 
excellent volume on “ Hunting ” (Haddon Hall Library), says, 
“I am sorry to notice that many packs have now very little 
music, and I consider this a great fault. It must eventually 
tend to breed mute hounds, and a hound that runs mute is a 
rogue who will spoil you many a good run. Hounds 
that have plenty of tongue will always run better together, 
and carry a better head than those that are almost silent. When 
a pack has plenty of music you will very seldom see four or five 
couple getting away by themselves, which is one of the most 
annoying things that can happen.” 

I heartily endorse these dicta. I have heard various 
packs in which music was decidedly lacking, but I never realised 
how mute the modern foxhound can become until I hunted 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, which, as most 
people know, are now recruited entirely from draft, high-bred 
English foxhounds from the best packs—-hounds which are too 
big for fox-hunting. These hounds would probably have run 
with some sort of cry in their own country upon the line of a 
fox ; but upon the absorbing scent of a red deer, which is much 
stronger and more entrancing to a hound even than that of a 
fox, they now run at such a pace that they are practically a 
mute pack—that is, until the bay comes, when they have 
breath to regain their voices, and, surrounding the doomed 
stag, speak fiercely enough. To the new-comer on Exmoor 
nothing is mere remarkable than the way hounds string out 
in pursuit of the deer and the extraordinary silence of the chase 
I speak, of course, of a day when scent is good. ‘‘ Snowstorm,” 
who writes the hunting accounts of Devon and Somerset stag- 
hunting for one of our contemporaries and has more than a 
generation’s knowledge of hunting in that country, has, during 
the last seven years, several times drawn attention to this 
trait, regretting, as he well may do, the increasing lack of 
hound music. 

For my part, I think that this lack of tongue is attributable 
chiefly to the increasing pace at which hounds run ; they have 
simply no breath for the utterance of those magnificent and 
stirring notes which delighted cur ancestors so greatly. Tom 
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Smith, in his pithy way, well illustrated this fact “ You 
set,” he says, ‘“ two men to run up a hill, one of them to halloo 
all the way up and the other to run mute, and you will find that 
the man who ran mute will get to the top before the other gets 





OLD ENGLISH (WEST COUNTRY) HOUND: GOSSAMER 
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half way. Indeed, when hounds go the best pace they must 
go mute; and the few that do throw their tongues are those 
whimpering behind, because they cannot get up.” This lack 
of hound music is unfortunately increasing. It is a thousand 
pities, for when ayprck runs mute or nearly so, one of the 
most inspiring sounds «i the chase has vanished. There are 
unfortunately, a good many smart packs about the country 
in which this evil of muteness is on the increase. I need not 
enumerate them; their followers—-those who love and unde 
stand hunting—know and regret the fact but too well. It is 
an evil which needs combating, and against which every 
Master of Hounds should set his face sternly. Mr. Otho Paget 
has well remarked: ‘‘ You will generally find that a pack that 
is short of tongue straggle and run in a string. A _ hound’s 
sight is only moderate, but his hearing is very keen. How, 
then, is a hound to know if the silent leader is an unreliable 
youngster flashing over the line or one to be depended upon ¢ 3 

The fashion for colour in hounds has during the last fifty 
years tended all one way. The Belvoir tan spreads everywhere, 
and it seems almost as if in another thirty years we shall have 
every pack in England precisely similar in pattern. The 
Belvoir colour is, I admit, a very handsome one, but it seems a 
pity that all individuality in hunting establishments should be 
swept away. When I was a boy I can remember far more 
variety in packs of hounds than there is at the present day, 
and I am not certain that it was not just as well. The old- 
fashioned spotted hound, showing plenty of white, is now seldom 
seen, except in the Lake Country, where the Fell foot huntsmen 
want a light-coloured hound which they can pick out far away 
over mountain and moorland. In a moorland country the 
heavy Belvoir tan colour is greatly handicapped, and hounds 
marked in this way are very hard to distinguish. One misses 
also a good deal the fine old white and badger pie, white and 
lemon, or white and hare pie, colours which were formerly so 
abundant in English packs. Hounds of these hues were, and 
are, seldom bad ones. Here and there, even among packs ol 
the highest class, however, the light-coloured hound still lingers. 
You may see him in the famous Milton pack, and the champion 
hound at Peterborough in 1910, Milton Rector, whose portrait 
I showed in my former article, is a hound of this type The 
Milton Sampler, also shown in the first article, is a light- 
coloured hound. In Lord Fitzhardinge’s pack, too, this excel 
lent light-coloured type of hound is to be seen. Lord Fitz 
hardinge’s are famous fox-catchers and as keen as mustard, 
in striking contrast to some of the slack, non-persevering stamp 
of hounds (which can only hunt when scent is really good) ol 
which we see far too much at the present day. But Lord 
Fitzhardinge, for reasons of his own, never, I believe, sends his 
hounds to shows, and the public is thereby a considerable loser. 
I confess I do not think it to the ultimate advantage of the 
English foxhound that all packs should be of the same stamp, 
and that the craze for the Belvoir colour is a mistake, and will 
lead ultimately to a loss of individuality and character. 

These few strictures on certain undesirable tendencies in 
the modern foxhound—especially in the case of faulty fore legs, 
loss of scenting power, of voice and of much of the old-fashioned 
hound colour—have occurred to me after a close study of the 
hound and of English hunting during a period of more than 
thirty years, H. A. BRYDEN. 
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OER FIELD AND FURROW. 


PACE IN THE FIELD. 

WO of the fastest runs of the week—the fastest runs 
among those which I have a_ record of—appear to 
have taken place in Mr. Fuller’s country, the V.W.H. 
(Cricklade). The starting-point was the New Covert. 
Willis was hunting the hounds. Hounds came out 
of the covert, packed well together, and raced away from 
the very beginning [Those who were with them at the start 
saw the run; those behind, no matter how good their horses, 
could never improve their position. Of those who were with hounds, 
the brook beyond Snodshill thinned out the numbers. Of the rest, 
those who were happy in that they at least had got safely over the 
brook found themselves called upon to face it again, and some who 
had succeeded the first time failed the second. After crossing the 
brook the second time, hounds ran fast in the direction of Shriven- 
ham It was an eight-mile point, lasted for an hour and twenty 

minutes, ana part of it, as we have seen, was very fast indeed 

A FAST RUN WITH THE HAMPSHIRE HUNT. 

Che second fast run was in the Hampshire Hunt country ; 
the fixture was at Blackmoor here are days and sometimes 
weeks when an ordinary horse would enable you to see a great 
deal of sport in the Hampshire Hunt; but there are now and 
then days when the best blood in England could hardly live with 
hounds. It is another illustration of the fact that the good hunts- 
man seems also to have the best luck that good days have been 
notably frequent in the Hampshire Hunt country this season 
Mr. Evans, the present Master, is probably one of the best hunts- 
men in England in a difficult and sometimes cold-scenting country, 
perhaps because he is a disciple of Mr. George Race, seventy years 
Master of the Biggleswade Harriers, who firmly held to the belief, 
wiich has often been advocated in these eolumns, that hounds 
should be held forward on the line so far as possible. The first 
check is always the worst When the check comes, a forward 
cast should be made, on the principle that if the fox is in front of 
you, you will probably get a run ; and if he is behind you, and your 
field will let you, there will be plenty of time to pick him up. But 
to return to our second fast gallop, there is a wild country 
round Blackmoor, with wide stretches of heather. A fox sprang 
up close to hounds, but escaped them rather cleverly by taking 
advantage of the ground foiled by the Hunt, and eventually giving 
them the slip in an impassable bog. This hunt, nothing in itself, 
was notable for the clever use made by the fox of the difficulties 
of the ground. He beat hounds, as, no doubt, he had often done 
before. Then came the fox of the day. Tworings round a covert, 
and then when hounds were outside they simply raced for half- 
an-hour until in Wolmer Forest they came to close hunting, and 
those who had admired the way the hounds drove at the early 
part of the run were now able to watch them tracking the twisting 
course of a beaten fox until they marked him to ground in a sand- 
pit. Those who rode with hounds during the first part of this run 
had to gallop over a rough country, perhaps the greatest test of 
nerve to which a field can be subjected. 

THE CHESHIRE HUNT. 

The Cheshire have had a remarkably good week, and perhaps no 
pack of hounds has enjoyed more consistently good sport than these. 
The fixture was at Peckforton Gap, and Lord Cholmondeley’s coverts 
gave them a good day’s sport. Lord and Lady Cholmondeley 
have all their lives hunted in the best grass countries in England, 
living in Cheshire, and at one time paying a yearly visit to Melton. 
The Cholmondeley Castle coverts are always full of foxes, and on 
Tuesday, wherever hounds went, there was a fox, and a useful scent 
into the bargain. Foxes from these coverts very often make straight 
for the great fortress of the Peckforton Hills, and, once in these 
strongholds, hounds may very well pass their whole day there ; 
but the Masters wished to give Lord Cholmondeley’s foxes a thorough 
rattling, and accordingly, when the first fox showed a determination 
to take to the hills, the pack was stopped and brought back again. 
The scent was just as good when they went back, and they worked 
out a nice ring and got their fox in Cholmondeley Wood. In the 
evening they ran all over the pleasant grass country towards 
Ridley, where at last they were stopped in the dusk. It was a 
very full day’s sport, hounds were hunting all day long, and if 
they were never very far from their starting-point, they nevertheless 
covered a great deal of country, and one that is pleasant to ride 
over. I noted last week how good the going in Cheshire has been— 
just enough moisture for scent and not so much rain as to make 
the going unpleasantly deep. 

THE LONGEST RUN—THE WOODLAND ALBRIGHTON. 

When hounds make an eleven-mile point, travel over a total 
distance of eighteen miles and are hunting a fox for two hours 


and a-half, we may be sure that they did not travel very fast; 
and if we had been out we should have been thankful for this ; 
but a friend who was out, and who got to the end, tells me that it 
was a very fine hound run; that the pace was quite good enough 
for the distance ; that hounds kept continually working onwards ; 
and that they were extraordinarily steady in holding to the line of 
their hunted fox when passing through coverts where fresh scents 
abounded. The pack that achieved this fine performance was 
that belonging to the Woodland division of the Albrighton Hunt, 
of which Mr. Smith is Field-Master and Laurence is huntsman. 
Not only has this pack shown good sport to its followers, but it has 
fulfilled the object of its foundition by keeping the stout Woodland 
foxes on the move, and thus im>»-oving the sport of the parent 
pack. 

PRESENTATION TO THE LATE MASTER OF THE 

HURWORTH HUNT. 

The close of a long hunting career was marked at Hurworth 
last week when, at a meet of the hounds of that name, Mr. Forbes, 
the late Master, was presented with his portrait in memory of his 
long and successful Mastership from 1888—1911. Not only the 
members of the Hunt, but the farmers, with whom Mr. Forbes is 
very popular, were among the subscribers. In every department 
of a Master’s work Mr. Forbes stood out among the hunting-men 
of his time. Courteous to all, liked by most, his excellent judg- 
ment improved the kennel, while he was a notably efficient hunts- 
man in the field. His is indeed a remarkable hunting career. 
His first pack was the Kildare, which he left during the time that 
opposition to hunting in Ireland was keenest. He came to York- 
shire as a stranger, took up the Hurworth when the Hunt was not 
too prosperous, and restored the fortunes of the pack, which some 
people have suggested was that from which the original Handley 
Cross country was drawn, and made it as pleasant a country as 
there is in England. 

THE MASTERSHIP OF THE EXMOOR HUNT. 

Mr. Yalden Thomson has resigned the Mastership of the 
Exmoor Hunt. Those who might think of succeeding him will 
find a great deal to please them if they like wild hunting. On the 
other hand, any Master who thought of taking the hounds would 
be wise to make a careful and exhaustive enquiry into the con- 
ditions of hunting and the circumstances of the neighbourhood. 
The season, so far as it has gone, has been somewhat unfortunate 
in the matter of accidents. The death of Mr. Slingsby not only 
takes away a most popular member of the York and Ainsty, but 
removes a member of a family with whom the knowledge and 
love of fox-hunting is hereditary. I doubt whether there was in 
the nineteenth century a much more skilled gentleman huntsman 
than the late Sir Charles Slingsby, whose tragic end will never be 
forgotten in Yorkshire. Scarcely less missed in her own neigh- 
bourhood will be Mrs. H. Swan, a Lincolnshire hunting- 
woman who made hunting her recreation while her business was 
the service of kindness to her neighbours. Lord Annaly and 
Captain Forester are both back again at their respective Hunts, 
and have recovered from their recent falls. 

SOME POSSIBILITIES OF UNKNOWN COUNTRIES. 

I am able to sympathise with Peter Farrelly, the huntsman of 
the Bramham Moor, who, riding at a fence, landed in an unseen 
pond on the far side. Some years ago the same thing happened to 
me, and to this day I recollect the exceedingly unpleasant shock 
of being suddenly immersed in cold and very dirty water. More- 
over, the horse pecked in the mud, and for a moment his head 
and shoulders disappeared under the water. He recovered himself, 
however, and we got out without parting company ; but there are 
pleasanter things than riding a run, even though it was, as this, 
a good one, with one’s boots full of water. Another accident was 
that to Mrs. Roland Burke ; her horse fell with the rider and broke 
her leg. Mrs. Burke was hunting with the Duke of Devonshire’: 
hounds (Eastbourne) at the time. 

THE GRAFTON. 

Since writing the above I have had a letter from the Grafton 
Hunt containing an account of what is probably absolutely the 
fastest gallop of the season. ‘‘ We were at Wappenham, in some 
of our best riding country. We drew Astwell Osier-beds and 
found a very old dog fox. Hounds flew together, and for twenty- 
five minutes it was a race, till, to the Master’s delight, hounds 
fairly ran into their fox. There was a lot of grief, and I am afraid 
one horse broke its back, but one could see little except that now 
and then a good comrade of the chase dropped out of the line. 
The pack was always driving onward, and before the end of the 
time one wondered how much longer the best of the horses could 
stay at the pace. X. 
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SAMMY AND 
THE CALLER. 


BY 






BERTRAM SMITH. 








HE sore throat season 
I had opened that fore- 
noon with an 
announcement from Kitty 
that she felt all the time as 
if she was swallowing crusts, and we were collected round 
the bathroom keyhole, making the most, by applying our 
eyes to it in turn, of its limited field of vision. Inside 
Kitty was being taught to gargle. After I had given an 
exhibition, by request, of how it should be done, our 
presence on the scene of operations had been judged disconcert- 
ing to the patient, and we had been forcibly expelled. Every 
detail of the bathroom ceiling is still imprinted on my 
memory, unconsciously recorded there in those gargling 
moments when one’s eyes were turned perforce in a rapt gaze 
upon it. 

Even those who were awaiting their turn at the keyhole 
were not quite without their share in the entertainment, for they 
could still hear the sounds of painful effort within—glug, glug, 
glug—a pause and an explosion, followed by words of hot 
rebellion, and Harold only had left the group to stroll to the 
nursery window. So it was from Harold that the alarm came, 
in one tremendous word. 

“ Callers |” 

This was the generic name applied to all the members of 
that strange and odious race of people who between the hours 
of three and five invaded the seclusion and upset the tenor of 
our lives. They might descend at any moment, and nearly 
always arrived in carriages, rather elaborately dressed. They 
brought with them a terrible menace, of possible capture, of 
possible presentation, washed and dressed, in the drawing-room ; 
and they were sometimes accompanied by horrid little boys and 
girls, with whom we might indeed have been on friendly terms 
enough had they appeared under any other tutelage, but who 
were stamped for ever in our estimation by their associates. 
Often would we ask ourselves why these things should be ; but 
as they seemed a part of the accepted order, there remained but 
one refuge—flight. So the gargling Kitty lost her audience in a 
single moment of panic-stricken stampede. 

I was the first to arrive at the rendezvous, by way of the 
kitchen garden, and, looking hastily to right and left, scrambled 
up the trunk of the old lime tree, and vanished in the foliage. 
The old lime had been blown down years ago, in the “‘ Tay Bridge 
Gale,” and to minimise the devastation of that fearful night 
the trunk had been sawn off about twenty feet from the ground, 
and the tree raised again and stoutly stayed on every side. At 
first it was a strange, unsightly object in its headless state ; but 
soon it threw out a circle of new branches at the top which grew 
into a fresh, luxuriant crown, and it was again a shapely tree, 
hiding the secret of its amputation from all save those who, like 
ourselves, had penetrated to its very heart. For where the cut 
had been made was a perfect little plateau, shielded from every 
side, yet not so thickly but one could peer out across the drive 
to the front door. Here safe beyond recall we could observe 
the enemy at close quarters, and found in his comings and goings 
much to interest and divert us. 

Jean had taken the more devious route by the conservatory, 
but I soon heard her urgent whisper below, and reached over 
to haul her to the surface. Strictly speaking, girls had no proper 
place in trees, but Jean had proved herself an agile and daring 
climber. We had more difficulty by far with Kitty on the days 
when she must also be boosted up the trunk; but, as has been 
shown, she was on this occasion absent from the conclave owing 
to circumstances over which she had no manner of control. 
Harold and Sammy were soon in their places, breathless but 
unscathed, and silently we watched the empty carriage circling 
the sweep of the drive below. 









“Do you know who it is?” 
asked Jean, eagerly. There was 
no response. It did not, after all, aad = 
matter who it was. One batch 
was very like another. 

“T wonder why they come,” said Harold, with a sigh. 
“Nobody wants them, and I should think they would much 
rather not.” 

“They come because it’s polite,” said Jean, with decision. 

“Why is it polite?’ Harold retorted. But that was a 
mystery beyond our ken. 

“Sometimes they send cards,” Jean went on, expounding 
the habits of the tribe. But Sammy cut her short with a sudden 
exclamation. He had posted himself at the far side of the tree 
and was gazing down the drive. 

“Here are some more of them,” he whispered, “in a 
motor!” 

There was a stir of real excitement, for a motor was then a 
rare and splendid object—we had seen but two or three of them 
and made a grand appeal to the imagination. The great car 
rolled by beneath us, and eagerly we watched the startled 
carriage horses backing into the flower-beds. An _ elderly 
gentleman was deposited at the door, and the car swung off up 
the stable road before any of us spoke. 

“ By George, it must be jolly!’’ said Harold then. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
you like to go in one, Colin ? ”’ 

“IT believe I would rather go in a motor,” said I, giving 
its full weight to the pronouncement, “ than go to the Zoo. I 
believe I would.” 

“I dreamt I was in one once,” said Sammy, wistfully. 

“TI don’t suppose I shall ever have enough money to 
buy one,” said Harold. ‘“ They’re awfully dear. They cost 
as much as houses. But I would like to go in one once 
some day.”’ 

For a while we canvassed the golden possibility. Jean 
advanced the claims of a balloon, but the rest of the meeting 
was unanimous in placing a ride in a motor among its most 
cherished and least attainable ambitions. And then the con- 
versation languished. The house was quiet, and the carriage 
continued its monotonous course round and round. We were 
getting weary of inaction. 

“ They’re taking an awful long time,” said Jean, peevishly. 
‘“‘ T wish we could go down. I’m hungry.” 

“It must be hours and hours after teatime,”’ said I, for 
now that the suggestion had been made, the same sensation 
occurred to each of us. Harold was famished, it appeared. 
Jean even spoke of beating a retreat. That was so like a girl. 
They never could see a thing through. To have waited and 
suffered so long, and be captured after all, as I explained to 
her, would be contemptible. But on my appealing to Harold 
he consented to send a scout, to see what was going on. 

“Much better send Sammy round to the kitchen for grub,” 
said I. ‘‘ Then we can hold out all right.”’ 

Sammy forthwith received his instructions. With ordinary 
cunning and address there was no reason why he should be caught 
if he took the track through the shrubbery. And if he was seen, 
he must run for it—that was all. And so we sped him on his 
way. For long we sat in stony silence, straining our ears for 
the sounds of our emissary’s return. The carriage stopped at 
the door, took up its burden and drove off. We heard our names 
called at the far end of the garden. We heard the gong. And 
still there was no sign of the old gentleman’s departure, and 
no sign of Sammy with supplies. 

“T believe he’s deserted,” said Harold, gloomily. “1 
believe he’s having tea.’’ But I would not admit the charge. 
Captured he might have been, but his fidelity was beyond 
debate. 
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A cold wind had sprung up and Jean began to shiver, while 
Harold drearily prognosticated rain. Several hours passed— 
or soit seemed. A mood of grim determination had settled upon 
us. As a cold drizzle began to fall we strove to banish the 
thoughts that crowded upon us of tea and toast and the nursery 
fire. Still we held on, silent, indomitable. And then at last 
we heard the motor. 

“ Thank goodness, he’s going!"’ We saw the car draw 
cautiously round the bend of the stable road, and come to a 
standstill at the steps. The old gentleman climbed into it, 
and—what was this? Sammy? Sammy, in his winter ulster, 
sprang in beside him! Before we had time to realise it the car 
had passed beneath us and vanished like a flash down the 
drive. 

It only wanted that to make the tragedy complete. We 
had loyally held our post to the last, and the garrison was in a 
state of famine and distress when this final blow fell upon us. 
Silently we scrambled down the trunk and crawled through the 
sodden bushes to the back door, there to be met with the language 
of rebuke, and to learn of punishment in store. Kitty had 
finished her tea when we appeared in our dry clothes in the 
nursery, and from her we learned the tale of Sammy’s all too 
willing capture. He had fallen in with the chauffeur, it seemed, 
and completely forgotten his mission in a close examination of 
the “‘ works ” of the car, and there the old gentleman had found 
him. 

‘“‘ He was such a dear old man,” said Kitty. ‘‘ He told me 
he had a sore throat himself, and he couldn't learn to gargle, 
because it always made him laugh ; and he’s asked Sammy and 
me to go over and see him to-morrow. He’s going to send the 
motor for us.”’ 

We munched on in silence, with a nameless rage deep in 
our resentful hearts. 

“Why didn’t he ask the rest of us?” 
Harold. 

“I don’t expect he knew there was any more of us.” It 
was all too likely to be true. 

“Well, I wanted to come down with Sammy,” said Jean, 
tearfully. ‘“‘ You know I did.” We felt it wasn’t quite playing 
the game to remind us of that. But that was the way with 
girls. They couldn’t leave a thing alone. I at least was loyal 
to Harold’s leadership. 

“Of course we couldn’t come down. That’s all rot. This 
was just a fluke. He was a caller like the rest of them.”’ But 


demanded 
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there was no real conviction behind my words. I knew that 
this had not been a caller like the rest of them. And from that 
hour I began to understand the dangers of generalisation. My 
faith was shaken. Even among callers, it seemed, one might 
entertain an angel unawares. 

We were startled by a blare of horns—a wild erratic 
tooting down the drive, and the fantastic shriek of a steam 
whistle. 

““ Here they come!” cried Kitty at the window. 

Pride bade us keep away, indifferent, but the temptation 
was too great. We crowded to the window, and there we saw 
the hilarious and exultant return of Sammy in the car. The 
old gentleman was alone in the back seat, and Sammy had 
possession of the horn, and was waking the echoes far and 
wide. 

“ Beastly row the little squirt is making,”’ said I. 

He looked up and waved his hand to us as the car swept 
out of sight round the corner of the house. Then we heard 
voices in the hall below and knew that in a moment he would 
be amongus. Well, Jean might be able to stand it. Girls were 
like that. I rather think Jean was looking forward to it—to 
listening to the history of his exploits, asking him questions, 
leading him on. She might even want him to sympathise with 
her in being left behind. But Harold and I looked across at 
one another, and the same thought was common to both of us. 
We could not bring ourselves to meet Sammy just then. When 
we heard his steps upon the stairs we passed out by the bathroom 
door and foregathered, a silent and dejected pair, in the 
increasing gloom of the boxroom. There we could look the 
situation in the face. 

It was quite dark when One in Authority came to claim us 
for bed, an hour before the regulation time, by reason of our 
misdeeds ; and we had to listen to much unprofitable recrimina- 
tion, and to an elaborate comparison, far-fetched, to say the least 
of it, between good little boys who came in in time for tea and 
consequently were taken by old gentlemen for motor-rides, and 
the other sort, who got their clothes wet climbing nasty trees, 
and taking their little sisters into dangerous places. At least 
we were well inured to this sort of thing. And the dire punish- 
ment of going to bed at half-past seven—even before Kitty !— 
failed for once of its effect. Anything was better than having 
to confront that triumphant little beast who was even now in the 
drawing-room below reproducing with an uncanny effectiveness 
the tooting of a motor horn. 


ASHES OF TIME. 


(On the site of an English Castle.) 


The sunbeams and the grass 
Held fast the hillock tall, 

Till Roman hands and hammers harsh 
Reared high the Roman wall. 


Unto the sun, unto the grass 
Time spake: Take heart, all this shall pass. 


Uprose the Saxon Kings; 
The hill again stood bare; 

Of. block and flint a hold they wrought 
For thane and vassal there. 


Unto the sun, unto the grass 
Time spake: Take heart, these too shall pass. 


Then Norman shaft and plinth 
Woke from their stony sleep, 

And broidered golden banners streamed 
From bastion and from keep. 


Unto the wind, unto the grass 
Time whispered : Lo, all this shall pass. 


The Gothic master’s craft 
Piled high the soaring vault ; 
The pointed arch and moulded door 
Stood proof to war’s assault. 


Softly to sun and wind and grass 
Time spake: Ye bide, but this shall pass. 


The flaming cannon ringed 
The castle on the hill ; 

The wingéd iron gnashed with stone ; 
The ancient quoins lay still. 


Time spake to sun and wind and grass: 
They pass, but ’tis not thus they pass. 


A peasant with a torch 
In the parched summer came ; 

The fire wrought in the withered wood, 
The walls were cleft with flame. 


Then unto sun and wind and grass 
Time spake : All this I bring to pass ! 


The sunbeams hold the hill, 
The grass throngs green and lush, 
The moon, a silver buckler, lifts 
Up from the night’s deep hush. 


To sun and wind and moon and grass 
Time whispers now: Ye too shall pass. 


HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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THE AUROCHS AND THE BISON. 


HE differentiation between these two animals is a 
subject of unusual interest to the sportsman- 
naturalist. To trace the origin of the popular mis- 
conception that the two names are synonymous, a 
mistake to which even some of our best-known sports- 

men of to-day must plead guilty, we have to dive into the not 
always limpid depths of early medizval history. For the event 
which had probably more to do than any other with the pro- 
mulgation of this error was the famous hunt given by Charle- 
magne to the Ambassadors of Haroun-al-Rashid in the dank 
Hercynian woods that surrounded his_ hunting - lodge, 
Heristallum. According to the original account by the monk 
Eginhard of St. Gall, the aurochs were of such terror-instilling 
appearance to the men from the East that they could not even 
bear the sight of them, and fled from the Emperor’s side. The 
latter, attacked by the fiercest of these monsters, missed the 
vital spot, with the result that before brave Isambart could 
slay it the Emperor was slightly wounded in the thigh and had 
his nether garment torn into shreds. Rushing to his side, the 
assembled courtiers offered to divest themselves of their own 
hose, but the Emperor laughingly rejected their offers, declar- 
ing that he intended to show himself in his sorry plight to the 
fair Hildegarde, who was a great huntress herself. Needless 
to say, this adventure proved a medieval “scoop” of the 
gaudiest kind, but in the course of unnumbered retellings the 
aurochs became a wisent, as was called the European bison, 
and since that time a perplexing confusion has reigned between 
these two animals. That the true aurochs, which became 
extinct three hundred years ago, was an entirely different 
animal from the bison, whose name, alas! is also on the list of 
animals about to share the aurochs’ fate, is now a fact known 
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to all scientific men. To the writer the poor old bison’s 
pathetic fate appeals more particularly, for when shooting in 
the Rockies in the seventies of last century he still saw them 
in herds of ten thousand. But as the men who can claim to 
have seen the same marvellous sight will before long follow 
these lordly inhabitants of the wilds to the happy hunting 
grounds, the study of the past history of these two species has 
for some people unusual attractions. And not the least in- 
teresting phase o£ it is the collecting of pictures made at a time 
when both beasts were still roaming over the “ wastes of the 
earth,” or had but recently disappeared. 

Of the earliest of all pictures of what was probably meant 
to be the bison, an interesting article which recently appeared 
in an illustrated weekly, in which the roof pictures in the 
Altamira Cave were reproduced, gave one a capital idea. After 
a gap of untold centuries we reach the various pictorial records 
left to us by the chisels, gravers or brushes of the classic ages. 
Among those who have made important discoveries respecting 
the distribution of the aurochs, Professor Conrad Keller, the 
well-known Ziirich zoologist, occupies a prominent place. His 
discoveries in the ruins of the ancient palace of King Minos 
in Crete of no fewer than sixteen horn-cores and one skul! 
of what unquestionably was the original wild ox of Europe 
or aurochs, show that it lived there at one period, and that the 
famous legend of the minotaur has a substratum of truth 
From his pages we borrow an illustration (Fig. 2) of an important 
fresco in Knossos depicting an aurochs in the act of impaling 
a helpless-looking victim, while a bold bull-fighter is actually 
turning a somersault over the back of the beast, a third 
possibly female, looker-on attempting to scize the bull’s tail 
the scene being probably enacted in an arena. _ It is possible 
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Fic. r—TRANSPORT OF AN AUROCHS FROM POLAND TO ENGLAND a.D. 1417. 
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slaughtei of captives 
in such exhibitions. 
Several other pic- 
tures have been 
recently discovered 
which belong to the 
Minos period, 17.¢., 
between 2000 and 
1500 B.c. Professor 
Keller’s highly in- 
structive writings 
contain many other 
illustrations of Bos 
primigenius. 
Skipping tens of 
centuries, we reach 
the Bestiaries, the 
most ancient of which 
originated in the 
period we touched at 
the outset when 
speaking of Charle- 
magne’s aurochs- 
hunt. These exceed- 
ingly primitive pic- 
torial records do not 
idd much to our in- 
formation; “the 
choice hurts one,”’ as 
Germans describe 
that state of uncer- 
tainty in regard to 
what the monastic 
artists meant to re- 
present by their 
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pies the primitive 
cart in our picture is, 
we are told in the 
text, one of three 
wurochs caught alive 
in Lithuania, and 
sent by the King of 
Poland to Kine 
Henrv V. of England 
rhe account tells us 
that it proved im- 
possible to transport 
the three beasts alive, 
so they had to be 
killed, and while the 
flesh and skins of two 
were salted and put 
into big herring bat 
rels, which were to 
be given to the Polish 
bishops assembled at 
Constance, the third 
was carefully impreg 
nated with spices and 
sent whole on its dis- 
tant journey of some 
one thousand five 
hundred miles as a 
royal gift to King 
Henry. The latter, it 
was expected, would 
attend in person the 
great council where 
the fate of the three 
antagonistic Pontilts 
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Skipping a few more 

centuries, we at last reach, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, fairly intelligent accounts of the animal’s habitat, 
and are furnished with drawings presenting features sufficiently 
distinct to indicate, even to eyes accustomed to photographic 
accuracy, the identity of the animal the picture means to 
represent. As such we can describe our Fig. 1, which is of 
interest in more respects than one. It is taken from the well- 
known “ Chronique du Concile de Constance,” written about 
1417 by Ulrich von Richenthal, who attended that celebrated 


but in the end he sent 
delegates and did not come himself, and our text unfortunatel\ 
does not relate whether the precious carcass ever reached 
england. 

The text above our pen-and-ink sketch, rendered into 
English, gives a fairly correct description of the aurochs: “ It 
is like a very large black ox with a larger head and thicker neck 
and wide chest. It has two small pointed horns and between 
the horns there is a space a foot in width, and it has a shori tail 
and is not unlike the ‘ Piiffel,’ which 1s found in Italy.” Piitfel or 





Fic. 3—A MACHINE TO ATTACK THE AUROCHS, 


ENGRAVED BY ANTONIO TEMPESTA = (1555—1630) 
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Biiffel is in this instance a rather misleading application, 
for the animal the chronicler refers to is the wide-horned draught 
animal, still known by that name, and so often seen in Italy 
working patiently under its heavy yoke. As to the coloration, 
which we hear was black, there are other records to show that 
it varied like that of our domestic kine. In the Knossos fresco, 
and in what is known as the Ebsdorf map, the beast is repre- 
sented as of a lightish red-brown. Cesar already stated that 
the aurochs of the Hercynian woods was like in colour to 
nosire boves, and one could quote quite a number of authorities 
in support of this fact. 

Very curious is the circumstance, to which, by the way, 
nobody has so far drawn attention, that none of the French 


Of the Bifon. 








Fic. 5.—‘ URUS”"” (SAMUEL CLARKE’S “ JULIUS CAESAR,” 1712. 


sporting books of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, such 
as “ Roy Modus,” ‘Gaston Phcebus,” “ Gace de la Buigne ” 
and “ Fontaines-Guerin,”’ mentions either the aurochs or the bison 
by so much as a word. As the authors of these classics were 
great sportsmen and close observers, this would support the 
theory that both these animals had already then become quite 
extinct in Western Europe. 

In the sixteenth century, when Europe so far as art was 
concerned had at last been aroused from its medieval stupor by the 
invention of printing, and an extraordinary demand had sprung 
up for pictorial matter illustrating recent exploration of new 
worlds and the various forms of the chase, there were produced 
quite a number of pictures of the aurochs by artists, very few 
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of whom had ever set eyes upon a live wild specimen, though 
they may have seen captive ones. The one artist of whom we 
positively know that he had before him at least a stuffed specimen 
was the Viennese engraver Augustin Hirschvogel (born in 
Niirnberg about 1503), who illustrated the famous travel 
book of Baron Herberstein, the authority most frequently 
quoted in connection with the aurochs, for he was absolutely 
the last intelligent observer who saw the beast in its wild state, and 
left pictorial records of his impressions. Herberstein was gifted 
with prescient eyes, for he foresaw that the aurochs was doomed 
to speedy extinction. Hence on his several expeditions to the 
unknown interior of Russia as the Ambassador, first of Emperor 
Maximilian in 1516-18, then on many different occasions as 
Charles V.’s and Ferdinand’s emissary, he 
made notes about it, and, what was much more 
important, actually brought back with him 
some skins and skulls, which he had mounted 
in his house in Vienna, and from which Hirsch- 
vogel probably drew his celebrated picture of 
the aurochs. To differentiate he drew next 
to it a picture of a bison. As these two “ por- 
traits,’’ which have been published scores of 
times, will be familiar to all interested in this 
matter, we will merely quote the inscriptions 
placed by Herberstein over the two pictures, 
for it is a perfectly correct differentiation. The 
picture of the bison has the following: *‘ 1 am 
a Bison, am called by the Poles a Suber, by 
the Germans a Bisont or Damthier, and by the 
ignorant an aurochs.”’ Over the woodcut of 
the aurochs: “ I am an Urus which is called 
by the Poles a Tur, by the Germans an Aurochs 
and until now by the ignorant a Bison.”’ The 
inscriptions in the various editions—Herber- 
stein’s volume appeared in several languages— 

vary triflingly, but the above, which are 
taken from the edition of 1556, give the 
sense in the best form. 

Shortly after Herberstein the Flemish 
painter Stradanus, who lived and worked for 
over fifty years in Florence (from 1553 to 1605), 
produced a drawing of an aurochs engaged in 
a terrific struggle in an arena where he was 
matched against a lion, two wolves and a bear. 
This original drawing (reproduced in Fig. 7) is 
not the least interesting of the twenty odd 
ancient pictures of the aurochs in the writer’s 
collection. In 1578 the Antwerp publisher 
Philip Galle published this and one hundred 
and three other sporting drawings by the 
Florentine master, and underneath each of the 
engravings there is a Latin inscription. The 
one under the plate reproducing the drawing 
runs : “Some great lords are looking on at a 
spectacle in the arena. A furious lion with 
ravening fang and claws tears some wild 
beasts. He lays the wolves low and defeats 
the ‘ Taurus’ in a struggle, while the bear 
cowers away in terror.’’ Whether the artist 
ever witnessed such a struggle in an arena 
cannot be ascertained ; but it is quite possible, 
considering their great popularity during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The beasts 
were caught in pitfalls and transported great 
distances. The likeness is not a bad one, and 
in the above collection of prints there are three 
other pictures of aurochs, and a fifth depicting 
the lassoing of the bubalus on the island of 
Sardinia. A contemporary and countryman 
of Stradanus, one Hans Bol, produced also an 
interesting engraving of an aurochs-hunt, 
which forms the second print of his attrac- 
tive little set entitled, “‘ Venationis, Pisca- 
tionis, et Aucupii typi,” published in 1582 
by the same enterprising Antwerp publishers that gave the 
world the last-named collection. Beneath the aurochs picture 
we read, in Latin elegiac couplets: ‘‘ Thus with darts, swords, 
and light arrows men everywhere drive the horned aurochs 
into pits.”” A rather similar print was produced fourteen years 
later by the Niirnberg engraver, Johann Sibmacher, who etched 
nine other sporting plates. Then follow, in rapid succession, 
half-a-dozen “‘ portraits ’’ by Tempesta, the pupil of Stradanus, 
one of which prints we reproduce in Fig. 3. It shows in what 
awe the gigantic wild bull was held, for it depicts a formidable- 
looking machine wherewith the bull could be attacked and 
brought down. Tempesta’s pictures need not be taken seriously, 
for his Roman “ studio’ was nothing but a workshop where 
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apprentice hands turned out a vast 
mass of prints of little or no value in 
an enquiry of this sort. His English 
contemporary of the pen, Edward 
Topsell, in his illustrated natural his- 
tory hodge-podge called the “ His- 
torie of Foure-Footed Beastes ”’ (1607) 
only added to the existing confusion. 
“A Bison” (Fig. 5), he says, “isa 
beast very strange as may appear by 
his figure prefixed which by many 
authors 1s taken for Urus, some for a 
Bugle or wild oxe, others, for a 
Rangifer, and many for the beast 
Tarantus or Buffe.’’ And, to show that 
he really meant what he said, he affixes 
a picture of what is unmistakably a 
reindeer! Fortunately, however, he 
adds, as pictures of the bison and of 
the aurochs, replicas of the two prints 
by Hirschvogel out of Herberstein’s 
“Rerum Moscoviticarum Commen- 
tarij,”’ which, as we have already 
mentioned, are among the most cor- 
rect representations published at a 
period when the aurochs - still 
existed. 

In England, the belief that the 
aurochs was a bison-like creature 
continued throughout the eighteenth 
century. Fig. 5, taken from Samuel 
Clarke’s ‘“‘ Julius Cesar,” published 
in 1712, shows what extraordinary 
ignorance still prevailed, the animal with antlers like 
an inverted umbrella being a_ bison, or Bos germanus, 
and the beast in the centre an aurochs! Fig. 6, by the 
graver of Holzalb of Ziirich, continues the misconception ; 
indeed, goes one better, for the bison is here turned into 
an “American Aurochs.”” Of numerous other illustrations 
of our two beasts, we have not the space to speak at length. 
One of the most characteristic of the latter type is the so- 
called Hamilton Smith picture of the aurochs. This is a painting, 
dating, it is believed, from the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, discovered in Augsburg not quite a hundred years ago. 
This painting has mysteriously disappeared, but an accurate copy 
was made. For the first ‘“‘modern”’ picture of the bison that 
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Fic. 6.—‘ AMERICAN AUROCHS” 
(Middle eighteenth century engraving by Holzalb of Ziirich). 


appeared in England we have also to go to German sources, and, 
strangely enovgh, to the same city, for it was Augsburg’s 
most famous animal painter, Ridinger (1698—1767), who 
drew the first life-like picture. A countryman of his, one 
J. S. Miller, who lived many years in London, engraved, in 
1758, a fine set of plates representing wild animals after 
Ridinger’s drawings from Nature. Among them is one of the 
bison, called by him the buffalo, and underneath is a lengthy 
and fairly correct description in English, which he also copied 
from Ridinger. But this and other isolated efforts have not 
entirely prevented the dissemination of the old mistake, for 
living authorities still tell us, quite seriously, that they have 
grassed aurochs. WILLIAM A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
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Fic. 7—THE AUROCHS IN THE ARENA, BY STRADANUS (1523—1605). 
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HE early history of Great Maytham is but slenderly 
supported by documents, but a lease of the manor 
in the fourteenth century throws an interesting light 
on the condition of the neighbouring lands. Nicholas 
Carew, when leasing the manor for seven years to 

two gentlemen of Rolvenden, stipulated “ that the said John 
and William shall at their proper cost well and competently 
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maintain and when necessary repair all the houses, walls and 
hedges belonging to the said manor, except the chapel and the 
sea wall and the great ditch.” Another lease of marsh lands 
in the parish shows by its reference to “ water-scots '’—a local 
rate which is still in existence—that the land-owners of that 
day in the Rother Valley were active in the operations of 
damming and draining which began perhaps even before the 
Roman invasion. Nowhere, 
it may be, has the “ Law of 
Eastward Drift’? changed 
the face of a country more 
markedly. The south-east 
winds steadily piled up banks 
of shingle about the har- 
bours. Though this ruined 
the maritime fortunes of the 
Cinque Ports, it turned miles 


of impassable marsh _ into 
smiling pastures. Carew’s 
mention of a sea wall 


emphasises the fact that in 
the Middle Ages the estuary 
of the Rother ran up to 
Bodiam, Northiam and May- 
tham, and possibly it was 
navigable for small vessels at 
high tide. It was not until 
1661 that Guildford Marshes 
and Romney Haven became 
dry land and that Oxney 
ceased to be an isle except 
inname. At the end of the 
thirteenth century Arabel de 
Maytham and her sister 
Elwisa held the manor, which 
belonged to John de Mal- 
mains and his family in the 
reigns of Edward II. and ITI. 
and passed to the Carews of 
Beddington at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Some- 
where on the estate, perhaps 
hidden under the foundations 
of the present house, there 
must be fragments ot the 
mansion and its chapel which 
existed in the fourteenth 
century, but no _ definite 
record of them remains, nor 
can we tell who built them. 

A Nicholas was the last 
as well as the first of the name 
of Carew to hold Maytham, 
and on his attainder in 1539 
the manor went to the Crown. 
Sir Nicholas Carew was a 
picturesque member of an 
attractive race of men. He 
suffered with many another 
from his inability to steer 
his course safely through the 


shifting shoals of Henry 
VIII.’s changing tempers. 
As a young man he had 


attended the King in his 
invasion of France, and re- 
ceived a “‘coat of rivet” as 


“COUNTRY LIFE” a mark of the Royal favour. 
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It appears from the State 
Papers that when he married 
in 1514 many lands were 
settled upon him, but Great 
Maytham is not described 
among them. He served the 
King in turn as squire of the 
body and cup-bearer. So 
intimate a part did he play 
in Henry’s life that, with 
some other young men of 
the Privy Chamber, he was 
banished from Court by the 
Council, on the ground of too 
great familiarity with the 
King. Despite this, his 
name constantly appears 
among those who took a 
prominent place In jousts 
and revels. In 1518 he was 
made Sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex, but the year after he 
was again driven from Court, 
only slightly consoled by 
securing an honourable and 
lucrative post at Calais. The 
trouble seems to have been 
that his early introduction to 
French manners had caused 
him to depreciate English 
ways. At the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold in 1520 his 
knightly skill stood him in «s¥ ae 
good stead, for he was one : —- 
of those who held the lists 
against all comers, and he at 
tended Henry at the meeting 
with Charles V. which followed the festivities. All manner and in 1531 we find the King visiting his principal seat at 
of public employment followed, both military and diplomatic, Beddington in Surrey. Carew must have been a great friend 
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of Francis 1., for twice the French King wrote to Henry, 
begging that the Garter might be conferred on Carew, and 
soon after the second plea Sir Nicholas was duly invested 


at a Chapter held 
fortunes began to 
fail. He was 
accused of being 
concerned in the 
treasonable  be- 
haviour of the 
Marquis of Exeter, 
and in 1539 closed 
a brilliant career at 
the block on Tower 
Hill. Although the 
attainder was re- 
versed some time 
after his death 
and Beddington 
returned to the 
Carew family, 
Great Maytham 
seems to have been 
alienated perma- 
nently. Its next 
holder, Thomas 
Cromwell, only 
possessed it for a 
year, and on_ his 
attainder it re- 
turned to the 


Crown. It went 
next to Sir Thomas 
W ya Se. who 


promptly alienated 
it to Walter 
Hendley. His 
daughter married 
one of the Cole- 
peppers, who owned 
Maytham until 
1714, when it was 
bought by James 
Monypenny. It is 
only to this owner- 
ship that we can 
ascribe any definite 
architectural his- 
tory of the place. 
On the site of the 
present house, he 
built in 1721 a seat 
in the Georgian 
manner, which was 
altered in 1763 and 
partly destroyed by 
fire in 1893. The 
restorations and 
additions then 
effected wholly 
destroyed the 
character of the 
house, and when 
Mr. H. J. Tennant 
purchased the pro- 
perty a few years 
ago he wisely 
decided to dis- 
regard what he 
found. Some of the 
original cellars have 
been _ incorporated 
in the existing 
house, but to all 
intents the house is 
new. Mr. Lutyens 
has picked up the 
thread of early 
eighteenth century 
design where 
Monypenny 
dropped it in 1721. 
The _ string - course 
on the garden front 
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his 


our picture “ Looking Westward." On the east side of the 
house the old laundry has been retained, but turned into a 
squash-racket court. The bricks of which Great Maytham is 
built are particularly attractive The mass of the walling is 





THE 


at the second floor level marks the position of the eaves of the 
old house, and the south terrace is the same as before, but 
enlarged and beautified by great stairways. 
trees give an air of maturity to the terrace, as may be seen in 


One or two old 





DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


of mingled blue-grey and purple, and the quoins are a brilliant 
red. Green shutters add a charming contrast, which is em- 
phasised by the cool cream colour of the stone used sparingly 
for the two main doorways on the north and south fronts. 
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The terrace is paved with plain rectangular stone slabs 
which carry on the grave character of the fronts. “ Crazy’ 
paving has become such a fashion of late that it is a 
relief to see slabs laid in a quiet and reasonable way. 
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PLANS OF GREAT MAYTHAM. 


Stones of random shapes are well enough in the outlying 
parts of gardens, where they are not close to the house, 
and when the quarry naturally yields pieces of irregular 
form. To lay them near a house of austere design, as is 
too often done, amounts simply to affectation, and seems 
the more foolish when rectangular slabs are solemnly broken 
up to give the “crazy” effect. South-west of the house 
is a walled garden with two iron gates, one of which is 
illustrated. 

The rooms, both in disposition and decorative treat- 
ment, are simple and unaffected. The dining-room fireplace, 
made of white and fleur de péche marble, is particularly 
successful, and Mr. Tennant was lucky in getting two 
delightful French marble vases of a deeper purple to set 
on the shelf. Electric lamps in the two porcelain baskets 
are an admirable lighting device. The end of the dining- 
room, behind the screen of columns, is also ingeniously lit 
by little gilt hanging baskets concealing lamps which reflect 
to the ceiling. If this article is somewhat _ sparing 
of detailed description, it is because the pictures speak 
for themselves. We leave Great Maytham through the 
opening in the stable block, which stands on the main 
road, with the feeling that Mr. Lutyens has done no house 
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in his more austere manner which is better than this. Some 
may prefer his art when it is busy with Tudor fancies, such 
as he has used with such brilliant effect at Marsh Court. It 
would be foolish to claim that one type of house is better 
than another: each is admirable in its own kind, but at 
least it may be said that the quiet rhythm and masculine 
repose of Great Maytham are qualities of which it is 
impossible to tire. The atmosphere of Tudor architecture, 
to the modern interpretation of which Mr. Lutyens has 
brought an amazing freshness and an eager invention, lacks 
the quietude which seems the best corrective of the hurried 
conditions of modern life. It is probably for this reason, 
as much as because the esthetic pendulum has swung back 
to the ideals of the eighteenth century, that those who care 
to be beautifully housed welcome the growing severity of 
Mr. Lutyens’ art. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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TEMPORARY WIND SCREENS IN GARDENS. 

N many gardens, and particularly those near the East and 
South-East coasts, it is impossible to grow a number of plants 
successfully unless a screen of some kind is provided to break 
the force of the keen, biting winds of winter and early spring 
rhese winds, if allowed to ravish an exposed garden unchecked, 

often do far more harm than the severest frost, and this is particu- 
larly noticeable during the early months of the year, when a brief 
spell of mild weather induces buds to sprout prematurely. in 
gardens which have been established for some years, and where 
it is known that dangerous winds prevail in certain quarters, a 
permanent screen in the form of a belt of Scotch Pines, or a thick 
hedge of Yew or Berberis, will have been planted ; but even in such 
instances temporary screens such as I have in mind are most useful 
for protecting beds or groups of plants at those times when they 
are most susceptible to injury In these situations a permanent 
screen would not be permissible, inasmuch as it would not be 
required for more than a few weeks of the year, and during the 
remainder of the time would be quite out of place, if not an actual 
eyesore. Daffodils, Tulips, particularly those of the Cottage and 
Darwin sections, early-flowering shrubs, such as Magnolia stellata, 
and choice fruit trees are plants that occur to mind as needing 
temporary shelter of the kind mentioned. 

Although there are several proprietary articles that answet 
very well as temporary wind screens, those who live in the country 
may well utilise the material that Nature in most districts provides 
so lavishly In modern gardening, as in most other things, there 
is too great a tendency to ignore natural material, and to rely 
upon that which is manufactured [he latter may answer the 
purpose for which it is intended very well, but it never appears so 
much in keeping with natural subjects as the protective material 
that can be had for the culling from our hedgerows, commons 
and copses [he most serviceable natural wind screens for garden 
purposes that I have seen took the form of withy hurdles, the hazel 
and willow withes being cleverly plaited so that when finished 
each hurdle was about three feet high and five feet long. These 
screens would last in good condition several years, but in a small 
garden the storing of them during the summer and autumn months 
proved somewhat embarrassing. A stout stake thrust well into the 
soil on either side of the hurdle, and at each end, held it firmly in 
position when required for shelter. 

Of a more temporary character were screens of dry Bracken 
gathered from a copse near by. This was made into screens of 
about the same size as the withy hurdles by running stout branching 
sticks along either side of the bracken and lashing them tightly 
together with stout tarred string or cocoanut fibre rope. \ long, 
pointed stick of some hard wood, with a large eye near the point 
similar to a sewing-machine needle, was used for pushing the string 
through the Bracken, so that the sticks on one side of the screen 
were firmly tied to those on the other. It is surprising how quickly 
a couple of labourers who are used to hedging work will make a 
number of these screens, which will last good a whole winter and 
spring, and which can be used for farm as well as garden purposes 
should the necessity for doing so arise. Che screens could, of course, 
be made any size that is required, but it is not often that any of a 
larger size than that named are needed, though some smaller are 
useful 

Where Bracken is not obtainable, there is usually an abundance 
of other material to hand Heather or Ling answers well, and 
long grass such as is trimmed from the sides of hedgerows may 
also be requisitioned, though there is in this case a danger of weed 
seeds being distributed over the garden Gorse and Yew branches 
make excellent wind screens, and although the first-named must 
be bound together as advised for the Bracken, the Yew branches 
can, if necessary, be used separately, one or two thrust well into 
the soil on the windward side of some choice plant providing a 
screen that is at once effective and natural in appearance. Branches 
of Scotch Pine, Berberis Aquifolium, or, indeed, those of any ever- 
green that is present in sufficient quantity, may be utilised in like 
manner. In the seed-growing districts of Essex the hard, wood-like 
stalks of Carrots that have been grown for seed are used largely 
for making screens for agricultural purposes, these being lashed 
together with sticks similar to the screens of Bracken. They are 
hard and last a long time if kept straight and tightly tied, and would 
be equally as valuable in the garden as on the farm. No doubt 
in various counties there are other kinds of material that could 
with a little ingenuity be utilised for temporary wind screens, 
the use of which may mean the difference between seared and 
blackened foliage and healthy, free-blossoming plants. Attention 


is drawn to these screens now while the material is available. 


The making of such protections from wind provides work fot the 
men at a time when little else can be done F. W. H. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tree Ferns 1n Tueir Naturat Hasitat 
Sir,—Knowing your excellent paper appeals to so large a number of people 
who love gardens and are trying to grow these beautiful Tree Ferns, I am enclosing 
a photograph taken of them in their natural home, and trust you may be able 





TREE FERNS, TAROMIRO, AUSTRALIA 


to use it. The Taromiro Station is occupied by the Messrs. Stocker Brothers, 
by whose permission the photograph was taken.—Atic! WuitMor! 
To Screen A House FROM THE NORTH 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you could, through your columns, advise me, as 
in old reader of CountrRY Lire, the best and quickest trees to plant as a screen 
from the north and from the road on a building site in Surrey I am thinking of 
buying The enclosed sketch will show what I mean Soil is rather sandy, 
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but average good for trees; once evidently common, but ploughed land for a 
century, I should think. A sereen wholly or partly evergreen behind the hedgerow 
is absolutely necessary ; but I am anxious to avoid unsightly nurserymen’s 
conifere, etc., and to keep it as simple and natural as_ possible, 
as the adjoining land has delightful old hedges and trees. Douglas Pine is 
much recommended me, but I donot faney it. Larch and Fir might be better, 
as the mixture is pretty in spring. Can you tell me the names of some Fir 
trees that will grow rapidly and combine artistically with Larch? Ro»pidity of 
growth is essential—G. Bruce Gostina. 

[Under the circumstances we do not think our correspondent can do better 
than plant a belt of the Corsican Pine (Pinus laricio) and Larch. The Pine is a 
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quick-growing one, is more ornamental in appearance than most others and 
makes a good wind screen. The contrast between it and the Larch in spring 
is not quite so good as would be obtained if the Scotch Pine was used in place of 
the Corsican Pine ; but doubtless our correspondent would object to the stiff 
habit of the latter. In planting a screen of this kind, small plants, not more 
than fifteen to eighteen inches high, should be used, and these should be placed 
much more thickly than usual. Then, as the trees grow up, thinning can be 
done if necessary. Two or four rows (according to the width of the border), 
from three feet to four feet apart, and the plants touching each other in the rows, 
ought to be put in, with the trees in one row alternating with those in the 
other.—Ep.] 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
R. HEINEMANN has done well to republish at this 
juncture the Bulgarian novel, Under the Yoke. 
When the translation first came out in December, 
1903, it did not secure the attention that its literary 
merits deserved. To-day, it is sure to be read 
with avidity, as it presents the Bulgarian side of the International 
situation with rare force and appeal. Its action is laid in the 
years 1875-76, which are memorable in the history of English 
politics because it was then that Mr. Gladstone raised so loud 
an agitation about Bulgarian atrocities; but no eloquence, 
however great, could bring these deeds before the public with 
the same direct vividness as this novel. The author, Ivan 
Vazoff, was himself a sufferer as well as being the most dis- 
tinguished writer of his country. He was a native of Sopot 
and was educated at Philippopolis. In 1876 he had to fly 
across the Balkans for his life, having come under the suspicion 
of the Turkish authorities, and when he returned to Sopot in 
1878, it was to find the town destroyed and his father murdered 
by the Bashi-Bazouks. Thus a great deal of personal experience 
must have gone to the making of this story. The period is 
one when the down-trodden people were being goaded in spite 
of themselves into rebellion, yet the spirit seemed so crushed 
out of them that the outlook for the insurrectionists was almost 
hopeless. The author makes a skilful though inconspicuous 
use of the contrast between the lovely country where his drama 
is acted and the dire and cruel events which he has to relate. 
The scene is laid in the rose country, where the famous attar 
of roses is manufactured, round and in Klissoura, Karlovo 
and Koprivshtitsa. The opening chapter describes a scene of 
rural life, a farmer at the evening meal with his family, 
holding a jesting conversation with them that might have 
occurred in any part of the kingdom. But just as he is asking 
one of the boys about his lessons there is a dreadful alarm 
in the backyard and a visitor arrives, who is none other than 
the hero of the book, Ivan Kralich. His stay is as short as that 
of the legendary bird which out of the night flew into the glare 
of the Saxon king’s tent and in terror returned to the darkness. 
He is a fugitive from the fortress of Diarbekir, and after flying 
for his life he takes refuge in a mill which is visited by two 
Turkish officials. They, after trying in vain to get the miller 
out, tie him up and prepare to outrage his daughter. The man 
who is hiding at first scarcely understands, but when he does 
rushes out and, after a dreadful fight, slays the two official 
rascals. For this he is hunted through the book and, after 
many adventures, dies at last while fighting a horde of Turkish 
soldiers, his last surviving friend and the girl of his heart being 
both dead in the mill. It is tragic in one sense, and yet 
so well is the story managed that this glorious end, far from 
depressing the reader, appeals to him as the appropriate 

consummation of a brave and unselfish career. 

But the most interesting feature of the novel at the present 
moment lies in the fact that it is a study of the Bulgarian people 
at a time when they were indeed grieving under the sore tyranny 
of their masters, but as yet had not the sense of discipline and 
patriotism without which it was impossible to throw aside the 
shackles. The young rebel makes many friends, and to all 
appearance had got together the materials of a great insurrec- 
tion ; but at that time the Bulgarians had not learned the deeper 
lessons which they have taken to heart since. They were 
mere children in the art of war and exulted like children when 
they managed to hollow out a cherry tree and fill it with powder, 
imagining that here they had a piece of artillery that would 
play havoc with their foes. As might have been expected, 
it burst into pieces at the first discharge, and with that their 
hope of victory oozed away. Incidents occurred which showed 
that the men had not yet taken to heart the stern morality of 
war. They rose for the sake of immediate gain. They trembled 
for the safety of their own lives, for their goods and chattels 
and for their wives and children. Because of these some deserted 
altogether and some were caught in the act of deserting. They 
had not yet risen to that moral height where personal life and 


liberty is considered as nothing; when men go into battle 
knowing full well that a great many of them must die. Not 
only so, but they must be content with their fate. That is the 
difference between the Bulgarian of 1876, as he was contem 
poraneously pictured by Ivan Vazoff, and the Bulgarian of to-day. 
In the present war we have seen a people comparatively small 
in number who have made themselves as efficient as a great 
nation. Before striking the blow of 1912, every detail seems to 
have been prepared. No doubt there are many Bulgarians 
at the front at the present moment who remember the smouldet 
ing insurrection of 1876. If so, they will be able to compare the 
timorous, peace-loving peasant of that time with the trained and 
disciplined soldier of to-day. They will also be able to contrast 
the dispirited, terrified population of 1876 with that which has 
succeeded it. For Bulgaria has shown in unparalleled style 
what a nation can do when it is inspired by high motives. Fo 
just think of it! Bulgaria as a nation not only sent its troops 
to war, but has submitted to the strictest censorship cver 
enforced. Wives were not allowed to know what their husbands 
were doing, nor mothers their sons. Only the barest news 
was permitted to come through, and no lists of killed or wounded 
were published. Yet we are told by those on the spot that there 
was no grumbling, no useless curiosity, no repining on the part 
of those who were left behind. The undisciplined, hesitating 
shepherd people of 1876 were transformed into a race of warriors. 
They have used the most modern weapons with a precision 
which the oldest campaigners might have envied. They have at 
tacked with courage and é/an, and they have withstood attack 
with the stubbornness of veterans. There has been much 
bloodshed, but no one who reads of the vast amount of ill-feeling 
that was germinated and has been growing for centuries can 
wonder at it. 

Best of all, those who remained behind have known how to 
submit without grumbling to the hardships involved. We are 
told that even those accustomed to the softest comforts and 
luxuries have submitted to the plainest fare as though they 
had never known anything else. The nation has been united 
and inspired by the greatness of its effort. 


FINE BOOKS 

Fine Books, by Alfred W. Pollard. (London: Methuen and Co.) 

IT is the paradox of the book-collector that he gathers his treasures to serve a 
purpose and an ambition which were not originally theirs. To read them is 
no part of his design. That, as Mr. Pollard says, would approach * the arrogance 
which makes a man esteem himself so highly that he thinks nothing too good 
for his own use.”’ Fine books are no more to read than cups of rare china are 
to drink tea from. And it is not merely the fear of arrogance which prevents 
us from idly turning over the pages of early printed books. A vast number 
of them are not worth reading in any shape or form. We must consider them 
sternly from the pictorial point of view. We must take pleasure in the pattern 
which their lines and letters make upon the widely-opened page. We may 
delight in the woodcuts which embellish them, and even, though they make no 
appeal to our intelligence, we may still find in them the exquisite joy which all 
works of art inspire. Moreover, books, even the worst of them, possess, for 
some, at any rate, qualities and memories which belong to no other object of 
the collector's zeal. If they are no longer read, they once held gentle or simpk 
in their thrall. They have spoken more intimately to their possessors than 
masterpieces of the potter’s and silversmith’s arts. A wise collector, who looked 
at nothing else in his treasures than at title-page and colophon, might still carry 
in his mind a visualised history of the progress of letters. It is, then, in their 
picturesque aspect alone that Mr. Pollard, in his erudite and handsome treatise, 
looks upon books. For him, mere rarity is of no avail, and age must abat 


its pretensions. ‘‘ The only good qualities,” says he, ‘ which a book can possess 
in its own right are those of strength and beauty of form.” We are thus 


carried far away from the value of the work which was the printer’s excuse, 
and from the associations which should still cling about the printed page rhe 
collector’s aim, indeed, as sketched by Mr. Pollard, is absolute and restricted 
‘Type, paper, ink, presswork, the arrangement of the page, and also (though 
not quite in the same way or to the same extent) the illustrations, are all part 
and parcel of the book itself, and may be combined, at least so bookmen believe 
in a really beautiful unity.” How glad we are that Mr. Huth, and many another 
great collector, sometimes forgot this “ beautiful unity,” and did not disdain 
to preserve rough chap-books of bad workmanship and ancient date us well as 
first editions of poets and prose-writers who were condemned to have their books 
printed in centuries so inartistic as the seventeenth and eighteenth ! 
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Mr. Pollard confesses truly that “ students run the risk of losing their sens« 
of proportion.” They are apt to believe that beauty resides only in the speci 
mens that they themselves have treasured. Mr. Robert Proctor knew a vast 
deal about fifteenth century books, and he declared that he had never seen an 


ugly one That no doubt is true jut beauty has many faces, and the beauty 
of printing did not die in the century of its birt! And here it is that Mr. Pollard 
seems to fail he lacks catholicity He will concede no merit to Baskerville 
ind very little to Bodoni—which is very much as though a critic of literature 


hould be incapacitated by an admiration of Chaucer from discovering any beauty 
n Pope or Fielding. Briefly, for Mr. Pollard, the history of printing between 
Caxton and Morris is a wilderness with very few oases Io his high opinion of 
Caxton we would readily assent. His praise of Morris seems to us wildly extrava 
gant. ‘“‘ No other printer,” he says, “ since printing began has ever produced 
such a series of books as the fifty-three which passed from the Kelmscott Press 
during those wonderful seven years, and no book that has ever been printed 
can be compared for richness of effect with the Chaucer which was the crowning 
achievement of the press.” Truly Mr. Pollard does not stint his praise, and its 
very extravagance reveals his prejudice For him type must be Gothic or 


nothing But he forgets that Morris in his Chaucer was a mere imitator, or 


antiquarian What was natural to Caxton was to him an arbitrary artifice 
He divorced himself utterly from the style and method of his own time. He 
added nothing to the artistic inheritance of his country lo our eyes his Chaucer 


is overloaded with ornament and perplexed with wholly inappropriate designs 
by Burne-Jones In brief, Morris’s Gothic types stand in the same relation 
to Caxton as Morris's Earthly Paradise’ stands to Chaucer Without the 
originals the imitations could not have existed, and the most skilful imitations 
in the world, if they be made beyond the line of a fair tradition, must always 
appear to lack sincerity 

Within the limits which he has set himself, Mr. Pollard is a sure and eloquent 
guide His erudition and his sympathy are beyond reproach or cavil He has 
traced the progress of the art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries through 
every country in Europe that boasted a press He has illustrated his book 
with pages of exquisite type and with woodcuts of a primitive sincerity But 
it must be confessed that his limits are narrow and sternly fixed. He dismisses 
‘modern fine printing,”’ which for him begins at the Restoration, in twelve 
pages, and perhaps he sets too special a meaning upon “ Fine Books” to be 
accepted by the amateur As we read his pages we thought that happily there 
are other methods of collection than that extolled by Mr. Pollard. There are 
books, still worth gathering, in which the printer is the servant, not the master, 
in which the page, “ a beautiful unity,”’ may remind us of the triumphs of poetry 
as well as the triumphs of the press. If we were given the wealth of the Indies, 
we would purchase the first editions of our great English poets and prose-writers 
rhe crattsmen who printed them may not have possessed the best ink and 
paper in the world. The types which they used may have been disgraced by 
thin up-strokes and thick down-strokes. But they gave us the masterpieces 
of hterature, as they came from their authors’ brains, and they permit us to read 
them in the self-same shape in which those authors themselves contemplated 
their handiwork Here, indeed, is an “ association” for which it is worth 
while to make a sacrifice, since a first edition can give an impression to its fortu 
nate possessor which no reprint can ever convey Such was one art of collecting 
pursued by Mr. Huth and Mr. Hoe, and the Connoisseur’s Library might do 
worse than add to its series a practical handbook to the first editions of the 
masterpieces of English literature 


SOMI PARODIES. 

A Christmas Garland Woven by Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann 
THERE is a most subtle delight in good parody if it be directed with a keen 
relish of the style and excellence of the original It must be in no way a crude 
and glaring caricature, else it will fail, as the eighteenth century failed in their 
comic Shylock To show the weakness we must see the strength. Parody 
has another charm—it enables us to estimate how much we owe to the manner 
and how little to the thought of our favourite authors ; we are inclined to agre« 
with the unconsciously cynical verdict of the good Frenchman who said that 
“ The style it is everything, the matter nothing,” then we remember with enjoy- 
ment Swinburne’s dictum on this same stylist, that he less he had to say, 
the better he said 
it.” Of the indivi 
dual studics com 
prised in the volume 
it is difficult to award 
the palm to one 
rather than another ; 
itis a matter of per 
sonal taste and the 
comparative fresh 
ness of one’s recolle« 
tion of the original 
For those who perus« 
what purport to be 
intimate memolrs 
there is much delight 
in “ Dickens, by 
G**rge M**re.”” We 
have chuckled before 
over something simi- 
lar, but of far more 
serious intention 
than: “* What is 
that, my dear Dol- 
metsch, that you 
carry under your left 
arm ?’ He answered 
It is a Mass by 
Palestrina.’ ‘Will 
you read me_ the 


score?’ I asked; | THE BEST BEAST 
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say no. But Dolmetsch is not one of those men who sav no, and he read me the 
score He did not read very well, but I had never heard it before, so when he 
finished I begged of him he would read it to me again He said, ‘ Very well, 
Moore, I will read it to you again.’ I remember hs exact words, because they 
seemed to me at the time to be the sort of thing that only Dolmetsch could have 
said.” The skit entitled “ A Recollection, by Edm*nd G*sse,” is also particu 
larly happy. Not all these parodies are on the same high level ; sometimes Mr 
Beerbohm has reconstructed his author after the manner of a Frankenstein, 
and we are confronted with the contents of the graveyard without a touch of 
, X, 36, by R*d**rd K*pl*ng,” is of this nature 

herein is naught of the magical genius that has given the author two continents, 


the living spirit. ‘“ P.¢ 


the frame alone is seen \ slashing, yet juster, skit is the one entitled “ Out 
of Harm’s Way, by A. C. B*ns*n; Chapter XLII.—Christmas.” 
find just that urbane medley of diffuse and somewhat pedagogic speculation, 


Herein we 


coupled with an heroic abstinence from thought, by means of which the 
author delights his enormous publi 


4 NOVEL FILLED WITH GLAMOUR 

King Errant, by Flora Annie Steel. (William Heinemann 

MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL’S new novel reads rather more like a fairy 
tale than is consistent with such a piece of work as she, obviously, intended 
it should be. For Babar, Emperor of India, the first of the great Moghuls, 
moves across her pages in an atmosphere of unreality—not necessarily unattrac- 
tive, if not too seriously taken—which sets the reader wondering where is the 
art that has in so many previous novels conjured up for us with so much realistic 
effect an unknown land. Beauty there is in the book, and thought, and ex- 
perience ; but the cunning of the true artist is absent, and there are, too, con- 
cessions to an ear which loves the sound of words as apart from the vision they 
call up. This peculiarity leads to constant alliteration and tends to annoy the 
reader. Still, there are those who may, possibly, be encouraged to follow this 
new departure of Mrs. Steel’s with curiosity, keeping always in mind that she 
confesses in her preface that the book is neither a novel, nor is it history Faken 
as a whimsical extravagance, it is sufficiently amusing to draw the reader on 
from its first page to its last 


FRAVEL ESSAYS 

Letters from Solitude, by Filson Young Chapman and Hall.) 

MR. FILSON YOUNG'S Letters from Solitude cover considerable ground, and 
are, for the most part, very agreeable reading. Readers who can enjoy thought 
ful work and a pleasant style, the art, too, of quietly arresting interest, will 
find much enjoyment here. There are letters, or, rather, essays, from France, 
from Ireland and from the West Indies ; these latter, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive. Then, again, Mr. Filson Young has something to say of his friend, John 
Davidson, the poet whose tragic end but recently was brought so forcibly to our 
notice, a piece of restrained and yet strong writing in vindication of one whom 
he knew and whose work he admired. Cornwall comes in for mention ; its 
incomparable charm, timeless and unchangeable, receives its due; while “ A 
Paris Café”’ and other unclassified impressions come into place as providing 
varied interest 


NORWICH SHOW _. 
; OF FAT STOCK 


HE season of fat stock shows was as usual ushered 
in at Norwich last week, where a very satisfactory 
exhibition was held. In spite of the difficulties 
under which breeders have been labouring, there 
was a very good entry of ror cattle, 99 sheep 

and 22 pigs, and the quality was distinctly above the 
average. The attendance was also very good, and 
included Lord 
Leicester, the 
president of the 
Norwich Christ- 
mas Show Asso- 
ciation. Norwich 
is always inter- 
esting because 
the King is 
generally well 
represented 
there, if for no 
other reason; 
and His Majesty 
on this occasion 
secured several 
noteworthy 
successes. In 
the very strong 
open shorthorn 
classes he won 
a third and a 
reserve. His 
other successes 
included a 
first and two 
seconds in the 
county classes, 


IN THE SHOW. 


was afraid he would Mr. Cridlan’s Ruby of Maisemore. two firsts and 
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a second for small cattle, and a second and third for 
Southdown wethers. The East Anglian breed of red - polls 
was well represented. Messrs. T. Brown and Son produced 
the best young steer and Mr. G. Holt Wilson 
the best old steer. Mr. R. J. Balston took the 
first prize for heifers with Buckland Alert 3rd, 
which won the special prize for the best of the 
breed. The shorthorns were very generally 
admired, and the rivalry between them was 
very keen indeed. In the steer class there 
was very little to choose between Mr. C. F. 
Raphael’s Lord Scott and Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s 
Golden Arrow. Their weights were respec- 
tively 1Scwt. 3qr. and 17ewt. 3qr. 18lb. In 
spite of the difference, Mr. Cazalet’s Golden 
Arrow appealed to many as being more of a 
butcher’s beast. In the class for heifers the 
competitors were even more level, Mr. J. J. 
Cridlan’s Sweetbriar winning by very little 
indeed from Sir H. Leon’s Augusta Queen 
Here the King was third with a representa- 
tive from Sandringham, Fountain Spring, a 
heavy, compact shorthorn. There were only 
two entries of Aberdeen-Angus, and of these 
that of Mr. H. Hubble was the better. Sir 
Herbert Leon won both first and second in 
the strong class of steers other than red-poll. 
In the class for cross-bred steers over two 
vears old he had an assured victory with 
Scottish Knight, which weighed just on 17ewt. 
at the age of two years eight months and 
eleven days. The class for heifers other than 
red-poll and shorthorn over two years old 
brought out the champion, Mr. J. J. Cridlan’s 
Ruby of Maisemore, which last year was first 
in its class both at Birmingham and Smithfield, 
and at the latter show was reserve for the 
championship. Her weight at two years ten 
months twenty days was r5ewt. 2olb. This 
is the third time Mr. Cridlan has won at 
Norwich with heifers of his own breeding. 
The county classes are always a great feature 
at Norwich, and this vear they were even 
better than usual. The King took the first 
prize for young heifers with Fond, and in both 
the steer classes was second; but the King’s 
most interesting win was in the classes 
for small cattle, with very fine specimens 
of the Aberdeen-Angus-Dexter cross. For 
Irish cattle Mr. W. Painter and Mr. T. Cook 
divided the honours. In the butchers’ class 
an enormous but compact shorthorn ox, which 
weighed 22cwt. 3qr. 6lb., was an easy winner. 
It was from the herd of Mr. H. A. Cook. 
The best beast in the show was, as we have 
mentioned, Mr. Cridlan’s heifer, Ruby of 
Maisemore, and the reserve was given to 
Mr. Raphael’s shorthorn steer. 

Although there was not a large entry ol 
sheep, the quality was up to a_ very high 
standard indeed, and it was not inappro- 
priate that in the East Anglian show the 
championship should have been won by a 
pen of Suffolk lambs. They were shown by 
Mr. H. E. Smith, and at nine and a-halt 
months weighed 5}cwt. The special prize for 
the best pen of lambs in the show also went 
to them. In Southdowns, Mrs. Montefiore, 
against strong competition, was first for best 
lambs and wethers, and her exhibits were 
reserve respectively for the best pen of lambs 
and for the best in the show. The King, with 
a number of pens of Southdowns from 
Sandringham, was second and third for 
wethers and was highly commended for lambs. 
The prize for the best cross-bred lambs went 
to Mr. A. C. Hall. In pigs, Mr. W. Mitchell 
took the championship with a pair of large 
whites and Mr. Dermot McCalmont came out 
top for Berkshires and cross-breds. It was, 
on the whole, a very good show of pigs, and 
the honours were well deserved. The mis- 
cellaneous side of the show was very well 
up to the average, and many good samples 
of grain were shown, despite the floods and general mishaps 
of the district during the season of harvest. Table poultry 
seems to be continually increasing as a popular exhibit, and 
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those staged did the highest credit to their owners. The Norwich 
Show, then, gives an excellent start to the season. As has 
happened before, it is in every way likely that some of the 


A ; . 


THE FIRST PRIZE SHORTHORN HEIFER, FOND 


His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 





THE BEST RED-POLL. 
Mr. R. J]. Balston’s Buckland Alert 111 


&i we 





—_ 


THE BEST SHORTHORN STEER. 
Mr. C. F. Raphael's Lord Scott 
verdicts passed by the judges will be upset, and probably there 
are many animals not as yet shown which will distinguish 

themselves at Birmingham and Smithfield. 
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THE PASSING OF 


IMES are not what 
they were once ”’ 
is a common re- 
mark of those 
who are getting 

on in years, and as a wit once 

hearing the remark someone 
made, that “‘ Punch was not 
what it used to be,” added, 

“ And never was.”’ In other 

words, nothing is ever the 

same as it was for long; 
change is going on all the 
time, whether we observe it 
or not. In regard to many 
of the changes it is necessarv 
to have lived a considerable 
time to be able to appreciate 
to the full the alterations 
which are going on. Nowa- 
days changes take place more 
rapidly than they used to; 
but the advent of the moto 
has, for the short time of its 
evolution, caused greater and 
more dramatic changes than 
any of the inventions which 
go to make up modern life. 

The passing of the horse, from 

at least town life, is borne in — 

on us by the most convincing 

sense we have. No one in 

possession of his evesight can 

fail to have observed this. 

As “ onlookers see most of 

the game’ the rapidity of this change is perhaps more notice- 

able to the dweller in the country on his recurring visits to 

town, especially London. As a lover of horses, my own feeling 
on the subject is a curiously mixed one. One misses the horse 
from the streets for many reasons ; he had much that was of 
interest of which the motor is totally devoid. Motors may have 
an interest of their own, but it is a cold one, and quite with- 
out the sentimental interest of the horse. An old motor is 
like the hat of five or more years ago, and becomes only 
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THE HORSE. 
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A STRUGGLE. 


a subject of derision, but the horse at any stage was 
suggestive. 

As the countryman visiting London took the drive from 
the station behind the good old “ bit of blood” one sometimes 
came across, not to mention the other horses met during the 
course of the journey, though the history suggested by many of 
chem, was more often than not a rather sad suggestion, and a 
tale of downfall from the luxury of the hunting or racing stable 
to the shafts of a hansom, or even lower; but, still, it was 
full of suggestion and specu- 
lation. 

That the total disappear- 
ance of horses from London 
streets is a matter of a very 
few years cannot be doubted ; 
and in the case of what in 
opposition to the “ pleasure 
horse”? I should call the 
‘ slave,” it really should not 
be regretted, as, from the 
humanitarian point of 
view, the horse of the 
streets had a very bad time 
of it. 

Very often he was in the 
hands of very “ unhorsey ”’ 
people, and sometimes of 
most brutal ones. Take, for 
instance, the cab-driver or 
the bus-driver, artists as 
they were in their own way. 
The generality of them had 
very little in common with 
horseflesh beyond regarding 
it only from the standpoint 
of what they could get out 
of it, armed with tremen- 
dous power over that sensi- 
tive part of a_ horse, his 
mouth, backed by a terrible 
whip. Most of them have 
taken quite kindly to motor 
driving, and really are much 
more in their element exer- 
cising their extraordinary 
talent for dodging in and 
out of traffic, their only 
weapons of offence being a 
brake and a throttle lever 
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instead of a bit and the old deadly gutta- 
percha-ended whip. Nothing is more 
impressive in the way of animal-life than 
to see a team of fine work horses in their 
prime using their gigantic strength and 
splendid courage to pull a heavy waggon ; 
it has always seemed to me the very per- 
sonification of labour at its finest; but 
to watch the sorry old screws that a 
life in London streets has made of the 
once proud horses, struggling to get a 
footing on greasy roadways affording no 
foothold, is a sight to move the heart 
of anyone. 

The latter picture was, and even still 
is, the one that more often arrests the 
observer, though rapidly becoming more 
uncommon owing to the increase of motor 
traction. The continued stopping and 
starting of the old horse omnibus is 
almost unknown in the modern street ; 
and though the motor-bus may be a 
terror in its way, it certainly saves much 
of the other horror, which caused curva- 
ture of the spine and prematurely wore 
out so many patient slaves. 

It seems a curious contradiction to 
say that our regret for the vanishing 
horse is a sentimental one, when, on the 
other hand, it is a sentimental regard for 
the horse which makes us glad that so 
much squalid drudgery is being taken 
from his lot; but such is the case, and 
one should rejoice at his passing even at 
the expense of the smells and _ noise 
that the motor has added to the street. 
Still, truly London streets are not what 
they were once. G. 


AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
FUND. 

HERE has rarely been a more 
interesting discussion on anything 
connected with agriculture than 
that which took place recently at 
the Farmers’ Club on the Develop- 

ment Fund. It arose on the reading of a 
paper on the subject by Mr. Hart-Synnot, 
Director of Agriculture at Reading College, 
which contained much illuminating infor- 


“e 


mation on a matter of which “ the man in 
the street’? knows next to nothing. A very 
brief summary of the position may be of 
interest to agricultural readers. (1) The 
Development Fund consists of half a million 
sterling, taken annually from the Con- 
solidated Fund for five years ending in 
1915, which, with £400,000 specially voted 
by Parliament in 1910, makes a total of 
£2,900,000. (2) The renewal of the grant, or 
any portion of it, at the end of the five 
years is quite an open question, depending 
for its answer on the state of the national 
finances and the will of the Government 
which may be in power in 1915. (3) The 
procedure is as follows: Applications for 
grants are received at the Treasury from 
societies or persons interested in projects for 
the development of the nation’s resources. 
These are laid before the Development 
Commissioners, who examine them, and if 
they are considered reasonable they are 
sent to the Department which would be 
affected by the particular scheme. If the 
Department approves and reports favour- 
ably, the Commissioners decide (subject to 
the final consent of the Treasury) whether 
the amount, or any portion of it, shall be 
granted. Up to the present time the following 
sums have been practically disposed of : 


Harbours, £450,000; forestry, £350,000 ; 
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agricultural co-operation, {50,000 ; horse-breeding, £250,000 ; rural 
industries, £70,000 education and research, {/900,000; other 
purposes, /230,000 The total amount of these grants or estimates 
is £2,300,000, leaving a balance of about {600,000 at the disposal 
of the Commissioners In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper Professor F. J. Lloyd,took part, criticising 
the policy of the Commissioners. His strongest point was that, 
in view of the uncertainty of future grants, they have been in too 
great a hurry to dispose of the money, and that sufficient should 
have been retained for the carrying on of agricultural research 
should further supplies fail to be forthcoming. So far it appears 
likely that the bulk of the {g00,000 will be spent on “ education,” 
and only a small portion on research, which is by far the more 
urgently needed by agriculture There is nothing, of course, to 
be said against education, of which there cannot be too much, but 
the professor urged that it is useless to prepare a large number 
of young men for special careers, the income for which would depend 
on the permanence of the grants. He would prefer to push on 
with the solution of those practical problems which are awaiting 
our scientific discoverers while opportunity permits, and which 
are of such vital importance. With this view the present writer 
fully agrees, for we want to know many things about the diseases 
of plants and animals which are still hidden from us, and might, 
if discovered, be of immediate and practical service in dealing with 
our present difficulties and ever-recurring losses. The Com- 
missioners have, very properly, been liberal in encouraging horse- 
breeding ; more horses for the Army are a national necessity, 
and this will be of service, incidentally, to agriculture ; but some of 
us would even more heartily welcome a well-considered and com- 
prehensive scheme for the improvement of the country’s cattle. 
Mr. Runciman held out hopes that something may be done in this 
wav, but we would like to see something tangible on foot in this 
direction without much further delay. To put the matter plainly, 
practical farmers who have studied the subject at all would prefer 
most of the grant to be used on objects which would confer some 
benefit on their own generation, instead of the lion’s share going 
for education, the fruits of which can only be plucked by 
posterity A. T. M. 
LESSONS ON SUGAR-BEET-GROWING. 

\lready some very important conclusions are being obtained 
from the very extensive set of practical beetroot-growing by the 
farmers of the West of England under the Earl of Denbigh’s scheme 
In all one hundred plots, covering a hundred and sixty acres, have 
been grown by the farmers of Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, 
and parts of North Devon. In nearly every case a satis- 
factory plant was obtained, but the season was adverse both to 
cultivation, as it was difficult to keep down the weeds, and also 
started a second leaf growth on the sugar-beets The general 
average of the crop is just over twelve tons of washed and topped 


sugar-beets per acre ready for consignment to the factory The 
analysis shows an average of over cighteen per cent. of sugar. By 
a singular coincidence, all the lowest sugar percentages were 
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obtained in the Chepstow district. The cost of cultivation works 
out somewhat higher than with mangels. But the greatest difficulty 
has been the lifting of the beet. By means of manual labour it has 
been proved to be practically prohibitive. This was overcome by 
obtaining lifting-ploughs from Germany and Sweden. By means of 
these the lifting difficulties have practically disappeared, though, 
of course, this item still remains nearly twice as expensive as of 
mangel-pulling. The whole trend of the experiments has been to 
prove that quite as heavy crops of high sugar percentage roots 
can be grown in the West of England as on the Continent. 


CLEARING THE SPARROW AND WASP PESTS. 

It seems a pity in these days that a more collective effort 1s 
not made among agriculturists to deal with the various pests 
that add to their trials and tribulations. The combined wood- 
pigeon shoots have terminated the ravages of many of these 
turnip-raiders and added much to the popularity of pigeon pies. 
\ similar crusade is much wanted in connection with blackbirds. 
rhe losses entailed to fruit-growers by these sable-coated thieves 
is enormous, and yet year by year they become more numerous. 
\ few years ago blackbird-shooting was very popular with village 
sportsmen, but that was in the days of the old muzzle-loader with 
its cheap ammunition. The introduction of the cheap breechloader 
has involved the use of more expensive cartridges, and this has been 
the salvation of thousands of blackbirds. The absence of prolonged 
severe weather has also helped these birds. But some concerted 
steps should be taken to thin their ranks. The Berkeley Hunt 
Agricultural Society for a number of years past have had competi- 
tions for the destruction of queen wasps and of house-sparrows. 
During the present year 9,682 queen wasps have been destroyed, 


while 8,150 sparrows have been accounted for. The destruction of 

the latter affords the harmless insectivorous birds an opportunity 

to obtain a living. E. W. 
ONIONS. 


The latest leaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture is one on 
the cultivation of onions, a crop that could certainly be made more 
of by the small holder. They are really very easy to grow on light 
land, but do not like a clay, heavy or moist soil. The worst enemies 
to be fought against are the insects, and for this reason fresh farm 
yard manure should be avoided. The most interesting paragraph 
in the leaflet is that which relates to the production of pickling 
onions in Holland. It runs as follows: ‘“‘ The growing of pickling 
onions on a large scale suffers rather severely from competition 
from Holland, and owing to various representations made to the 
Board of Agriculture as to the serious effects of competition from 
this source, investigations were undertaken by the Board in the year 


1902. These showed that the social and economic conditions 
under which the industry was conducted in the Netherlands differed 
in many respects from those existing in this country. The secret 


of the success of the Dutch competition was, however, considered 
to lie mainly in the fact that the onions exported from the Nether- 
lands presented, on the whole, a better appearance, and met more 
readily the requirements of the pickling firms.” 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutcuHinson 


THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS AT PRESTWICK. 

is one of the signs of the times that even the most vener 
able of courses have perforce to stretch and reform them- 
selves in order to cope with the rubber-cored ball, and 
there is now, as I am told, a proposal to alter Prestwick, 
which will very shortly come before a general meeting 
of the club. When a course has attained to the position of 
a classic there must be some natural regret at the changing of 
famous holes with famous names, but nobody can have played 
at Prestwick in the Amateur Championship of 1911 without 
realising that some alteration was necessary in order to get 
the full value out of that magnificent piece of golfing country. 
To give one example. With the ground burnt and fiery the 
mighty Cardinal was shorn of nearly all its glory, for the 
splendour of the great black-boarded bunker was of little 
avail when nothing much longer than a half-iron shot could 
be played from the tee, and the second might well be played 
with an iron club also. 

There have been, as I understand, various schemes of 
reformation. One of a rather extensive character, which was 
put forward by the consulting experts, involved a complete 
change of direction after crossing the Himalayas on the way out, 
and an alteration of one of the most historic holes on the course, 
the fifteenth, which is the first of the famous four called “ the 
loop.” The committee have, with a temperate conservatism, 


_— 


AND BERNARD Darwin. 


disapproved some of the more radical alterations, and the 
scheme which they submit for the consideration of the members 
is of a less root-and-branch character. That most narrow and 
difficult first hole is to remain untouched ; but then comes one 
of the most important of the suggested changes. The second, 
shortest of short holes, but horribly alarming with hard ground 
and following wind, has to go in order that the Cardinal shall 
be restored to its pristine grandeur. The player will drive 
to the Cardinal practically from the old second tee; he will 
want the best wooden club shot he can hit, and another fine 
shot for his second if he is to cross that noble bunker in two. 
The green will no longer be under the shadow of the wall, but 
rather nearer to the bunker, and to the left of its present position. 
The next material change will come at the sixth (which will 
thus become the fifth), where it is proposed to make a new green 
further on and further to the right, close to the rushing waters 
of the Pow Burn. 

Thence we may pass on till we have holed out at the old 
tenth (or new ninth) and have to tee up once again beneath 
the formidable Himalayas. This next hole has already been 
altered once of late years by the making of a green further 
to the right, well guarded by hummocks. It is now proposed 
to move it still further to the right so that the hole will have 
something of a “‘ dog-legged’”’ form. Thus room will be made 
for an entirely new hole which has to be made to compensate 
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for the elimination of the old second, and it is to be a one-shot 
hole among the bent-covered sandhills which should afford ample 
material. Another useful purpose will also thus be served, 
for the wall hole which comes next will be somewhat shortened. 
At the last amateur championship two mighty hitters, Mr. 
Abe Mitchell and Mr. Harris, did succeed in carrying the wall 
in two, but the ordinarily good driver had no conceivable 
chance of doing so ; for him the hole called for two very moderate 
and unambitious shots followed by a pitch. Now, by the putting 
forward of the tee, the hole will presumably become a really 
fine two-shot hole, demanding two perfectly struck strokes, 
but not calling for what are, practically speaking, impossibilities. 
I have called this hole by its familiar name of the wall hole, 
but that will probably be its name no longer, since all the 
authorities are agreed that the wall should be removed. Doubt- 
less a fine bunker will take its place, and doubtless also a wall 
is not the best form of golfing hazard; vet one who, as a 
stranger, loves his Prestwick, may be allowed to shed a tear 
over the departure of so noted a landmark. It seems almost 
a pity that it should have to go. 

After the twelfth the course will, with one exception, 
proceed as it did before, and neither the Sea Headrig nor the 
Alps—great names these—will be touched. The one change 
is at the fourteenth, where one drives over the piece of stagnant 
water known as the Goose-dubs. This hole has become rather 
too short and not very interesting, and it is proposed to make 
the green closer to the club-house, near that piece of ground 
where is now a miniature putting course, whereon men may 
be seen ner- 
vously practis- 
ing their putts 
before starting. 

There are some 
who think that 
the fifteenth is 
difficult 


so as 
to verge on 
trickiness and 


desire to make 
a one-shot hole 
of it with a 
green upon the 
plateau, but 
this not, as 
it seems, gener- 
ally approved, 
and the loop 
will in essen- 
tials remain un- 
changed. The 
links of Prest- 
wick are 
famous and so 
well loved that 
there will be a 
very. general 
interest taken 
far beyond the 
borders of Ayrshire in the members’ decision, 
mouth waters at the thought of 
glorious Cardinal. 


is 


sO 


THE 


CARDINAL'S 


Already one’s 
playing a rejuvenated and 
B. D. 


TO GET ROUND “A DEAD STYMIE.’’ 

OW and again, when we are playing a very close 
stymie, by which I mean one of those stymies 
where it seems as if it were almost impossible that 
we could pass the other ball so closely as to get 
in, we see a strange and pleasant thing happen. 

We have said to ourselves that if we are to get in we must shave 
the other ball so closely that hardly a sheet of paper might 
go between the two balls, and incidentally the idea is certainly 
always present to our minds that if we were to touch the other 
ball even ever so lightly, all chance of getting in must vanish. 
But the strange thing which now and again happens is this 

that we do just touch, with our own ball, the rim of the other, 
and that our own ball, instead of starting away, as we had 
tacitly supposed that it must, from such contact, seems, rather, 
to hug round the other ball; it circles closely round it and 
goes into the hole in spite of having touched that other. What 
seems to me to happen in these cases is that the ball in move- 
ment, coming into contact with the outside edge of the ball 
at rest, has a spin imparted to it, a spin in such direction that, 
working against the grass, it tends to push the one ball round 
the other and so send it into the hole. It is on the same principle, 
I think, as that which applies when we put drag side on a billiard 
ball to help it into the left-hand top pocket off a ball lying close 
to that pocket, and in such position as to make the angle a fine 
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one; when we put on the necessary right-hand drag side for 
that stroke, we start our ball going a little to the left of the 
direct line to the spot at which we wish it to take ‘the object 
ball, so as to make allowance for the slight curve that it will 
describe as it goes up the table with the spin fighting against 
the cloth. No doubt it is the same kind of spin which, imparted 
to the moving golf ball by the ball at rest, brings the forme: 
round in a curve and so takes it into the hole. Now, the question 
arises whether this accidental happening may not suggest to us a 
possible means of negotiating (that is the term that is sanctioned 
by use) an otherwise impossible stymie. Is it thinkable that 
we should aim to get this slight touch of the one ball by thi 
other and so bring the one round the other in a curve? It is 
thinkable, but it is doubtful whether it is practicable. but 
it is, at all events, worth trying, and the trial is always interes - 
ing. Of course, if we take the least bit too much of what we 
may here call the object ball we are undone. It is only the 
extremest touch that does the trick, and perhaps it requires 
a nicety and precision scarcely to be achieved in_ golfing 
conditions, 

If this idea is a realisable one, then it is evident that it 
rules the very phrase, “ a dead stymie,”’ in the sense of a stymie 
making all entry to the hole a sheer impossibility, out of tle 
picture altogether. And it has so to be ruled out. In the first 
place, it is extraordinary what apparently impossible things 
occur in the way of the one ball finding its way round the othe1 
without any particular spin imparted to it. How often has it 
not happened to us to surprise ourselves by holing a ball round 

another when 
we supposed 
the path to be 
quite blocked : 


But we have 
by no means 
exhausted the 


possibilities 
when have 
considet ed 
every feasible 
way ol getting 
round the ball. 
Ihere are al 
least two ways 
of getting ove! 


we 


it. There is the 
full-pitch way 
into the hole, 
and it is won 
derful how 
often this may 
be brought off, 
provided the 
tins in the 
holes are not 
of that abomin- 
able shape 
AT PRESTWICK. which chuck 


the ball up and 
out again, after you have pitched it in; and there is the long hop 
way—pitching the ball just before the object ball and letting 
it hop over the latter into the hole. This is a way that is only 
possible when the ground is hard, so that the ball will bounce 
well. And even yet there remains another way this is by 
means of the run through, hitting the object ball nearly full and so 
driving it far away from the hole, while the player's ball runs on 
in, with a follow through. For my own part, I have to confess 
with shame that I have made no success either of the long hop 
of the follow through. The full pitch in seems to me fai 
easier than either. But it is not so with everybody. I have 
met one or two who claim to consider the long-hop mode quite 
seriously as a means of dealing with the stymie, and the present 
captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, Mr. W. E. Fairlie, 
told me that with the “ gutty ”’ ball he had reduced the follow- 
through stroke to such practical uses that he expected to bring 
off any typical shot of its kind at least every other time. With 
the livelier rubber-cores he said that he found it much more 
difficult. So all these considerations go to show that the term 
“dead stymie,” as implying an absolute closure of the door 
to the hole, is rather a misnomer. There are many keys that 
will open that door, and among them is perhaps to be reckoned 
this of the curve to be given to the player’s ball by contact 
with the outside edge of the obstacle ball. One point you may 
always observe when discussion is being held about what 
appears to be a stymie, that it always seems to be a deal more 
‘dead ” to the man who has to play it than to the man who has 
just laid it, and who now looks on with expressions of regret which 
are just as genuine as the weeping of a crocodile. H. G. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERON AND TROUT 

To tHe Epitror or * Country Lire.”’} 
Sirk,—In reply to “ Piscator’s”’ letter in your issue of November 16th, | write 
tosav that I have experience ef rivers in Scotland and England where 
heronries have existed. During the last twenty years I have not noticed any 
appreciable diminution in the number of trout. Heronries are not common 
and should, I think, be respected as a national ornament. I hope, therefore, 
that “ Piseator”’ and his neighbours will continue to admire the heron, and to 
consider his adornment of the landscape as a set-off to any lack of sport which 


he thinks may be due to its presence.—GLENCONNER 


fo THe Eprror or “* Country Lir 
SIR I fear I have no views on the subject of herons and trout except that you 
cannot keep both, and I regret that I can see no alternative but for “* Piscator ” to 
make up his mind which he wishes to keep. Of course, if he is anxious to feed 
the herons with trout and can manage to put so many fish in his stream that he 
may have a margin left over by the herons for fishing purposes, that is another 
matter, but I should say that it would be expensive.—DenBIGu 





lo THe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 


Sir,—I am afraid your correspondent “ Piscator ” will find that trout will not 
thrive in a stream as near to a heronry as he describes. Unfortunately, there 
is no doubt that herons are very destructive to trout rhey are partial not only 
to the small fish of between a quarter and half a pound in weight, but will go for 
anything up to three pounds, and probably bigger ; but a three-pound fish was 
the largest that I have ever seen which had been struck by one of these birds 
During the spawning-time, herons will do the greatest amount of damage. They 
attack the breeding fish in the shallow beds at a time when they are least able to 
look after their own safety, and a fish struck by a heron’s beak rarely recovers, 
though he may escape at the time. I agree entirely with “ Piscator’s” neigh 

bours—if he wishes to have a well-stocked trout stream he must get the herons 
to remove elsewhere ; but I do not wish him to infer that I counsel their destruc 

tion ArTHUR N. GILBEY 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Re query on above in your issue of the 16th inst., may I make the following 
remarks ?_ First, in the old days of falconry, the possession of a heronry was a 
very valuable asset, and it is still regarded as a rather uncommon and prized 
appanage. It would seem little short of murder to shoot down a colony of thes« 
interesting birds. At the same time, they are certain to levy toll on the trout. 
more or less; but as they are waders only, their powers of destruction would be 
limited, and not nearly so disastrous as the depredations of the shags and 


cormorants. There is a heronry at Sharpham, near Totnes, but the trout of the 
Dart and its affluents have not been known to suffer in consequence. J am of 
opinion that it is rather the immature fish which are likely to become victims, 
and that in comparatively still and shallow water. On the whole, and taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, I think that “ Piscator”’ would be well 
advised to stock his water with at least two year olds. Let the herons bide for 
the present and see what comes of it. The loss of a heronry would seem rather 
disproportionate to the loss of a few small trout.—G. Garrow-GREEN 


ro tue Eptror or “ Country Lit 

Sir,—With regard to ‘* Piscator’s ”’ lett or as to herons and trout, I am afraid that 
he has only been too truly informed by his friends, that it would be a heavy 
handicap for his trout that they should have to inhabit a stream absolutely 
running through a heronry Most of us will share his admiration for the great 
grey-winged birds, but it almost becomes a question between them and the trout 
On one large ornamental and private lake in a property in the North of Ireland, 
the owner only last year destroyed his heronry, though very conscious of the 
beautiful addition that the birds made to the “ amenity’ of the water, because 
of the fearful havoc they made of the trout in the small stream or streams flowing 
into the lake. It may be worth the while of “ Piscator,”’ however, to take notice 
that the character of the stream may make a great deal of difference in the damage 
that the herons would do. The herons, of course, can only get at the fish in 
shallow water, and he does not state whether he has a big river or a small stream, 
though his letter conveys rather the suggestion of the latter. In a big water 
the fish have a much better chance of escape. It is to be noted that it was in 
the very hot and dry summer of rg11, when the rivers were very low, that there 
was a great outcry about the damage done to the small fish by what in those 
parts they call the cranes (in reality herons) on the Blackwater and the Lee 
These are big rivers, but even among small streams there is much difference 
of character, and if the small stream runs deep, between high, confining banks, 
the trout in it would be far less often at the mercy of the herons than where it 
was a shallew, slow and comparatively broad stream. Thus in some streams 
the fish, even as neighbours to the herons, would have a far better chance than 
in others ; but taking even the best of it, from the fishes’ point of view, it is quite 
sure that the herons are neighbours that they would far better be quit of.—H. 


[To true Eprror or * Country Lirt 

Sir,—In reply to “ Piscator ” I am quite certain that herons do a great deal ot 
harm to trout and other streams where they fish too much. They eat frogs and 
other things as well as fish, including young rats and voles. All the same, I 
should be very sorry to see them or otters or kingfishers exterminated. Too 
many pike will exterminate all other fish, whereas if they are kept down to a 
proper limit they often de more good than harm by preventing over-population 
of the water, with all the harm that follows. I do noi envy the fish-breeder 
who is within flying distance of one of our fairly numerous heronries ; he mus/ 
keep them down.—R. B. Marston. 

{[Dr. Francis Ward has carefully investigated the feeding habits of the heron, 
and we hope to publish an article from him next week that will throw new light 
on the subject.—Ep.]} 


THE AVON VALE HUNT. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘ G.” in the issue for November 16th makes some not 
very kindly references to the Avon Vale Hunt. I venture to suggest that in the 
interests of hunting in general, and of the Avon Vale country in particular, 
it is not desirable that attempts should be made to cast ridicule upon the efforts 
of those who are trying to revive hunting where that great sport has been for 
a long time completely neglected. May I briefly recite the facts ? This country 
has been practically derelict for many years. It is true that, thanks to the 
generosity of successive Masters of the South and West Wilts Hounds, we have 
had an occasional day, but they have been very few and far between; each of 
these Masters hunted the hounds himself and had no field-master, consequently 
it was impossible for the residents in the country to become familiar with hunting 
methods, and the field had become very unmanageable. When the Duke of 
Beaufort was good enough to hand over the country to us last spring, we were 
extraordinarily fortunate in being able to secure Mr. Fullerton as our Master, 
He brought with him one of the best packs of hounds in England, and he and 
Mrs. Fullerton have been devoting their time and their money, and, what is 
more important still, themselves, to the not very easy task of reviving the best 
of all sports in this district ; and it is, to say the least of it, an ungracious thing 
that an opportunity should be taken to criticise Mr. Fullerton’s action in issuing 
a circular to the Hunt which was purposely couched in terms that could not 
give any offence, but which would lead people to think of some of the problems 
which require to be carefully considered if hunting is to be possible in a big 
grazing district like this, where farmers necessarily suffer considerable incon- 
venience from it. It is because I feel that a great paper like your own can, 
if it will, do so much to help us that I venture to write to you in defence of the 
action of our Master—who, I may say, has made himself immensely popular 
throughout the whole district, and has the support of everybody—and to re- 
remarks that he has acted in a 


” 


pudiate the insinuation contained in “ G.’s 
foolish or ridiculous manner.—WatterR H. Lone. 

(We are sorry our contributor’s jest has been taken so much in earnest. 
He did not mention any name, and we confess not to have detected the reference. 
Of course, Mr. Fullerton is known the world over as one of the best Masters 
and sportsmen.—Ep.] 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY IRONWORK. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of some iron brackets let in with hinges on the north 
and south sides of Rowlestone Church, Herefordshire. Each bracket is decorated 
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with iron gilt cocks and floriated 
crosses; they were used to carry 
torches in the fourteenth century 
1 believe that they are the onlv 
examples of their kind in England 
—W. A. Catt, Monmouth. 


BIRD - LIFE WITHIN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 
(To tHe Epitor.] 
Sik,—I should be very glad if you 
or any of your readers could throw 
ny light as to the identity of a bird 
that I heard early (between 2 a.m 
and 3 a.m.) this Sunday morning 
from my bedroom window overlook- 
ing the gardens of the Inner Temple 
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well known that when birds have 
paired the hen almost invariably 
flies first, so if these sportsmen (!) 
were driving}‘‘ at the end of the 
season ”’ and after birds had paired, 
there would be little difficulty in 
barring hens.—PLace aux DAMEs 

[We believe the view ex 
pressed above, that the hens lead 
after pairing, to be correct, though 
we are glad to say that we have not 
had sufficient personal experienc« 
of shooting paired partridges to 
put it to a real test. But it is 
hardly conceivable that a_ host 
should deliberately organise a 
shooting-party to shoot his bird 


it had a loud and curiously \ FOURTEENTH CENTURY TORCH BRACKET. after pairing—unless it was his 


metallic sounding cry, something 
like ** Quar! quar! quar!” thrice repeated, and was not like the cry of any owl, 
crow, or gull with which I am acquainted Being dark, I could not, of course, 
see it. Owls are still frequent visitors here, and one winter's morning I heard 
one as late as 6.30 a.m. On quiet Sunday mornings one gets such occasional 
visitors as blackbirds, crows and tits. Starlings have been exceptionally 
numerous this autumn, flocks of thousands coming at sunset to make their night 
abode in the plane trees in the gardens and courts. I hope once again to be abk 
to feed the gulls from my window, as I did last winter. If the Benchers of the 
Temple would only erect wire-netting to keep out cats, and provide nesting-boxes 
in the trees, I think we would soon have other birds taking up their abode here per- 
manently besides the pigeons and sparrows.—Morcan WILt1AMs, Inner Temple. 
P.S. (later).—I think the enclosed cutting may clear up the mystery. 
{The cutting referred to is from an evening paper which details the 
adventures of an escaped parrot.—Ep.] 


SCENES FROM ITALY. 
{To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I send you a couple of Italian views which may point out that it is not 
true that women are always at work and men always at rest in that country. 
rhe first represents the custodian of the Campanile at Pisa. He is in the midst 





A VENT FOR ITALIAN ENERGY 


of an energetic attack on two large bells, which are rocking to and fro and ringing 
loudly. The angle of the “leaning tower” is responsible for the tilt of the 
photograph. I have seen other bell-ringers (at Luc ca, for instance) ringing two 
bells with equal energy, though there are no soldi to be gained from travellers 
as at Pisa. [he fire of 
the Italian temperament 
seems in keeping with 
the vivacity of these 
bells. The other picture 
of quiet noonday rest 
in Assisi speaks for itself. 
They are a very peaceful 
* seven,” but the woman 
has only sat down on 
the wall for a minute, 
and will soon carry off 
her washing basket. The 
children are a picturesque 
gipsy crew, not un- 
worthy, I hope, of a 
corner in Country Lire. 
-M. J. R. 


SHOOTING DRIVEN 
PARTRIDGES. 
{To THE EprToR.} 
Str,—Referring to corre- 
spondence in your ‘‘Shoot- 
ing Notes” of November 
oth regarding shooting 
driven partridges, “ hens 
being barred.” It is surely A NOONTIDE REST 





last vear of the tenancy and 
he had a desire to do all possible evil to his landlord.—Ep 


CALLING WILD DUCK TO BE FED, 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’| 





WHEN THE WILD BECOME TAMI 


Str,—I herewith enclose a photograph I have taken of a gamekeeper calling 
young wild duck to be fed.—P. J. DALy 


NEED OF A VALUATION IN FIRE INSURANCE, 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 

Sir,—We were much interested in the article on insurance signed by 
Mr. A. J. Monro in your issue of the oth inst He touches on the questian ot 
insurance at its source: it is indeed a matter for surprise that in these days 
there are some people who do not consider it worth the trouble to insure. Mr 

Monro refers but briefly to the most important question in regard to insurance 

at the back of the policy it clearly states that the insured is under an obligation, 
in the event of a fire, to produce a list of the items destroyed, with the value 

against each. Whether the insured does or does not wish to obtain a “ valued" 
policy (that is, where the insurance companies admit the values placed on each 
article), it is absolutely essential that a proper valuation of the contents of a house 
should be in existence, so that in the event of a fire the information can be pre- 
sented at once. When we first started this work some years ago, it. was the 

custom of some of the insurance companies to state that these valuations 
were useless; but we think they are now in the minority, and _ realise 
that such a document 
is essential from th« 
assured’s point of view, as 
well as their own, as it 
leads to a large increase in 
the amount of the insur- 
ance, inasmuch as not 
one person in a hundred is 
properly insured. Should 
the companies when asked 
suggest, as they have 
sometimes done, that a 
valuation is unnecessary, 
then it is for the assured 
to ask them point-blank 
whether, in the event ot 
a total loss, they would 
without hesitation pay the 
full amount of the claim 
without the production of 
a list of the articles de- 
stroyed. We venture to 
think that their reply will 
at once convince the 
assured that the document 
we suggest is absolutely 
essential. —HAMPTON AND 


THE ROAD TO ASSISI. SONS, 











SIR It was 


»btained to perhaps 


would 


every kind of game or 


appreciated 


A triend who, 


country, asked me, 


fly at larks during 
annual moult; it is 
months, for as soon as 
even the best hawk 


two nests 


birds were 


lark-hawking 





ready 


lo 
through 


the 


ON 


include rabbits, 


by those 
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and t 
prosper ts 


JOE 


the 


THI 





rH 


an occasional pheasant, hare, 
vermin 


who accompany him, 


ossible, 


they 


he old 
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assistance of COUNTRY 


E FIST. 


“ COUNTRY 


Lit 
Lire, 


When trained he gives, 
rather inexperienced ostringer, plenty of sport and, what 


to procure four 


only possible to fly merlins 


a good bag 





partridge, in fact, 


by an introduction thus 
t authority at the present time, that I owe my first 


instruction in the 
art of fal- 
some thir- 


noble 
conry 


ago 


teen years 
I have 
trained and flown 
kinds of 
hawks with vary- 
The 


dis- 


Since 
several 


ing success 
at 
posal for training 
and flying 
been limited, 
added to 
living in London 


time my 
has 


which 


greatly 
the 


has in- 
diffi 
exercis- 

With 
the short-winged 
hawks, 
the goshawk and 
sparrow -h awk, 
of 
stant exercise not 


creased 
culty of 
ing birds 


such as 


the need con- 


being so essen- 
tial accounts for 
the better luck 
which I have had 
with the former 
The goshawk is 
perhaps the 
hardiest ot all 
the birds used in 
falconry, and 
will make a very 


mixed bag, which 
almost 


even in the hands of a 


at 


evyess,”’ 


August and September, when they 


I 


$s, 


no doubt, much 


the end of the day 


or young 


are 


like mvself, places falconry a good first among the sports in this 


merlins, to 
undergoing their 


at this quarry during these 


are completely moulted they will usually outfly 


birds were shot 


seemed hope less that 


THE 


MERLIN 


we 


It was, 


wert 





We were unable to secure any merlins up to August 8th, 
which had been promised having been taken by keepers just as the young 
therefore, 


when our 


offered a jack merlin, 





named Joe, al- 
ready hacked 
and partly 


trained, which we 


gladly accepted, 


and, as we 
were un 

able to find 
quarters at 
Shrewton on 
Salisbury Plain, 
we decided to 


seek a fortnight’s 
sport on the open 
the Isk 

hanet 


land in 
of I 
Joe’s training 


kly 


and 


was quic 
completed, 


he was persuaded 


never to at- 
tempt to carry 
off his quarry 
when he had 
killed; this 
is, perhaps, 
the most’ im- 
portant failing 


to guard against 


In due time he 
was flown at 
two bagged 
birds, which he 
killed on Au- 
gust rth, and 
from then till 
September 3rd 
he was flown 
regularly every 
afternoon, kill- 
ing, out of 
ninety-eight 
flights, fifty-nine 
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larks and = satisfac- 


tion as that which the falconer experiences when, after training his bird and 


Surely few other sports can give such excitement 
putting it into what must be, if he is to be successful, something approachiu, 
the condition of the wild hawk, he casts it off at its first quarry and anxiousi; 
awaits the result of his labours. Should the quarry be a lark, it will probably 
ring up in the air, endeavouring to outfly its pursuer. It is then that the con- 
dition into which he has brought his pupil is to be tested, and he counts each 
circle the hawk makes up after the quarry, knowing that, even with a good bird, 
the chances of killing a ringing lark are about even Then, perhaps, if his 
conditioning has been sound, and when both pursuer and pursued have soared 
up till they are almost specks in the sky, he will have the satisfaction of seeing 
the quarry drop from the blue, closely followed by the merlin, who may strike 
him before he earth or snatch lands. It 
the climb upwards that the greatest interest lies, for the little hawk delivers 


stoop after stoop, which the lark, much more often than not, eludes, while the 


reaches him as he is, however, in 


merlin, having fallen far below its quarry, throws up again and again for another 
shot. 
and beat him is the ambition of 
nine kills credited to Joe’s account, only a small percentage were really strong 


A good ringing lark with a merlin that will follow him up into the skies 
the falconer who flies him. Out of the fifty- 


‘ringers "’; a large number were what are called “‘ mounters,”’ namely, larks 
which have not sufficient confidence in themselves to ring up and endeavour 
to outfly the pursuer, but who, having some distant covert in view, make off as 
hard and as high as they can, hoping to elude the stoops of the little hawk and 
reach safety 
try to take refuge in the first stook available, which they are frequently able to 
Owing to the bad weather this season, the crops were left out, and thus 
spoiled many a strip of otherwise As walked 


stubble, perhaps a little too close, to a patch of roots, up jumped a lark, with Joe 


Poor performers start off in front of the hawk, but, losing heart, 


do. 


good country we up some 
close on his track, and made straight for the roots, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing ; but before we could lure down the hawk the quarry had time to think over 
matters, and perhaps decided that his performance did not do him credit, so 
jumped up again and, as luck would have it, just as Joe was coming that way 
It was at once clear that a keen contest was about to take place, for the lark 
Up and up they rung, the Jor 


stooped faster and caught him as he fell.—Jack MERLIN. 


mounted rapidly then lark dropped, but 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PLASTER-WORK., 
[To tue Epiror or “* Country Lire 


t j 
>IR,—i Send a photograph of a type of plaster-work common in houses of about 


the St. Albans. I am curious to know whether it is 


seventeenth century in 








evi a A a» 


—~ - r oo" . z 
AN EXAMPLE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PLASTER-WORK 
peculiar to a certain period and also whether it is likely to be the work of one 


man. 
work, the ornamentation having evidently been tooled or impressed from moulds 


The outer walls are divided up into panels suggesting underlying timber- 


Meilowed with age, the decoration gives a certain 
present a rather 


while the plaster was wet. 
richness to the elevation of buildings which would otherwise 
flat appearance.—G. F. G 

[Piaster decoration of this type, 
characteristic of Essex than of Herts. 


better called “ pargetting,’ 
Quite possibly much of the St. Albans 


is even more 


work was by one hand, but it is unsafe to be definite about it. There was a strong 
tradition in crafts of this kind, often continuing in one family 
century. The plaster ornament in Essex was generally in the filling, the margins 
(which are decorated in the St. Albans example) being plain. Though the model- 
ling was often very vigorous (as at Saffron Walden), including figure-work as 


for more than a 


well as bands of flowers and fruit, plain surfaces were usually treated with comb- 
It gives effects recalling There 
East Anglian plasterers who still decorate pargeted cottages in the old way with 


. 
Ep.] 


work, Japanese surface ornament are a tew 


combs or with stamps like those used for butter-pats 


CURIOUS SALMON-FISHING INCIDENT. 
To tre Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—While fishing recently The Gullets at Ashiestiel Bridge, Nest Water 
of the Tweed, an angler hooked, and landed, after a run of about twenty minutes, 


on the 


a heavy salmon of thirty-eight and a-half pounds. When the fish was cut 
up a salmon-fly was found embedded in its throat. It was a No, 30, single 
hook, round bend, and in pattern resembled a “ silver grey,” which looked as 


if it might have been dressed by an amateur. In view of the fact that the tinsel 
on the body of the lure was untarnished, it is probable that the salmon was lost 
by one angler only a very short time before it was captured by another. It 
would be interesting, if possible, to know the difference of time, and also oa what 
part of the river the first angler’s fly was taken. Though similar instances 
of quickly taking a second enticement, after having swallowed a first, are common 
enough in regard to several kinds of fish, an example of such in the case of Salmu 


salar is, | should imagine, very rare.—C. J. H. Casses 











